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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


ay THE showing of a photoplay the 
name of the director is given more promi- 
nence than that of any actor. Even if 
you know why this is and should be so, 
KENNETH Maccowan’s “The Film’ Di- 
rector’s Contribution to the Screen” 
offers you considerable enlightenment 
about the work of individual directors 
and about the tendencies today in photo- 
play direction. Mr. Macgowan has 
directed Hollywood successes and writes 
with authority. 


Lou La Brant’s ‘Diversifying the 
Matter”’ points out clearly some of the 
student needs to which our reading pro- 
gram should cater and suggests teachers’ 
part in helping the students to get intel- 
lectual and emotional nourishment from 
the books we offer. Skip her general 
statements, if you wish, but read her 
illustrations. 


One of the lively “small-group’”’ con- 
ferences at the Milwaukee convening of 
the NCTE dealt with mass media. We 
print two of the papers read at that con- 
ference—print them together because 
they are somewhat complementary. “‘Use 
Films—Yes, but Keep It English,” by 
RutH Mary WEEKs, indicates clearly 
some of the pitfalls and how to avoid 
them. “‘Radio—a Means, Not an End,” 
by LeENNox GREY, is more enthusiastic 
about radio, television, and movies; but 
he never loses sight of the need to use 
these media and not to be used by them. 


Americans and Russians have very 
different meanings for the word “democ- 
racy.”’ Hindus and Swedes may conceiv- 
ably hold two other considerably differ- 
ent concepts. Are we sure that all of us 
in America mean the same thing when 
we use the word? In “The Meaning of 


Democracy in America Today” Joun J. 
DEBoeEr sets forth quite clearly the 
cluster of traditional ideals which are the 
elements of democracy. The present is an 
excellent time to think about such 
matters. 


The procedure put forward by PauL 
Mowsray WHEELER in ‘Comparing 
Poems on Like Topics” is a long-time 
favorite with the editor. Our editorial 
adviser said that all good teachers do it, 
but he must have been thinking of the 
incidental, occasional comparison of a 
piece under study with some similar or 
contrasting work. Whether common or 
uncommon, Mr. Wheeler’s device for 
developing discrimination is commend- 
able. 


At this time in the spring many teach- 
ers are beginning to think about a school 
play or at least a school assembly pro- 
gram. ELIZABETH A. STRAUB’s “Building 
a Ballad Opera”’ is presented for its sug- 
gestive power, not as an outline of the 
needed entertainment. The social effect 
upon the participants is sure to be unusu- 
ally strong. 


This month’s “Round Table” is par- 
ticularly vital. Jaded teachers will find 
in both ‘‘Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching 
Grammar” and “Using Current Mate- 
rials’? sensible innovations to freshen 
them up—and any jaded students, too. 
“Training in Speech for English Teach- 
ers’’ is shocking. “Democracy in Motion 
Pictures” may well be adapted to other 
classrooms and different ‘“‘releases.”’ 


The slenderer “Books” section this 
month reflects the seasonal ebb in book 
publishing. And do you prefer teacher or 
student reviews of books for adoles- 
cents? 
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The Film Director's Contribution to the Screen 


KENNETH MACGOWAN™ 


Avone the many aspects of movieland 
that must puzzle the thoughtful layman 
is the prominence given to the director. 
Playgoers talk and critics write of Arthur 
Miller’s I'he Death of a Salesman or T.S. 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party; but the movie- 
goers and the men who write about films 
have always identified a motion picture 
by the name of its director, never of its 
writer. In the days of the silent film it 
was Griffith’s Birth of a Nation or De 
Mille’s King of Kings; when sound came 
in, it was Hitchcock’s Thirty-nine Steps 
or Ford’s Informer; and today it is John 
Huston’s Asphalt Jungle or Billy Wilder’s 
Sunset Boulevard. (Of late years, indeed, 
the advertising and film titles have added 
an extra emphasis; as with the motion 
pictures of most prominent directors, we 
read that Asphalt Jungle is “A John Hus- 
ton Production” and that it is “Directed 
by John Huston.”’) 

The supremacy of the director seemed 
natural enough in the silent days. The 
script was hardly more than a plot out- 
line. The man who first called the story 
of a film a “scenario” may or may not 
have known of the commedia dell’arte, 
but the comparison was apt. The direc- 


' University of California at Los Angeles. 


tor ornamented and altered the plot as 
he shot, and even the “titles” —as they 
called the stray bits of dialogue flashed 
on the screen—were rewritten as the film 
was cut and edited. The director, not un- 
naturally, had control of every aspect 
of film-making. 

Today the dominance of the director 
is still a fact. Though, so far as the mod- 
ern film is concerned, we may say that in 
the beginning is the word—the written 
word, which later becomes the spoken 
word—some directors work with the 
writers from the very start, and all have 
some hand in remolding the script nearer 
to their heart’s desire. Beyond the writ- 
ing of the “‘continuity’’—the current six- 
bit word that has replaced ‘“‘scenario’”’— 
the director exercises a very natural and 
important power through his maneuver- 
ing of the camera and the actors and his 
drawing-forth of emotionally effective 
performances under conditions utterly 
alien to the rehearsals of the stage. 

In only one way is the task of the direc- 
tor in handling actors on the sound stage 
easier than in the theater. Concentrating 
on a single scene at a time—indeed, on a 
single shot and even a single line of dia- 
logue—he can repeat the shot a dozen 
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times until he has led, cajoled, cozened, 
or browbeaten the actor into giving him 
just the reading he wants. (This is the 
secret of the admirable performances of 
actors who have always been “hams”’ on 
the stage and of children, horses, and 
even cats.) 

In one important respect, however, 
the film director’s task is far harder than 
that of the director in the theater be- 
cause he has to shoot each scene by it- 
self, completely separated from the 
scenes that precede or follow it. On the 
stage, the director and the actor develop 
a sense of emotional continuity as they 
rehearse an act at a time and finally the 
whole play. On the sound stage the direc- 
tor and the actor concentrate on a single 
scene and in fifteen minutes or half an 
hour pass from a line reading through a 
dress rehearsal to a “first-night perform- 
ance” before the camera. Worse still, for 
reasons of economy, the scenes have to 
be shot in higgledy-piggledy order; the 
director may have to start with the end 
of the picture and then return to the be- 
ginning, or he may be compelled to shoot 
in one or more consecutive days all the 
scenes that take place in a single setting 
—scenes that may range through weeks, 
months, or years. Obviously, this means 
that the director is given the enormously 
difficult and enormously important task 
of keeping the whole development of ac- 
tion and character in his head and of so 
shaping the performances of the actors 
in each scene that, when some hundred 
and fifty scenes and some four hundred 
separate shots are put together, the char- 
acterizations and the story flow on con- 
sistently and effectively. 

Another reason for the director’s domi- 
nance lies in a peculiar property of this 
art that is, as British film-maker Basil 
Wright has put it, “the child of the 
laboratory and the machine.” Editing, 
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or cutting, which is the splicing of one 
scene or shot before or after another, 
produces emotional or conceptual effects 
that may be quite foreign to the individ- 
ual shots. 

A Russian experiment of the silent 
days explains this power of association 
in its simplest terms. A director photo- 
graphed a close-up of a man looking off 
to the left with no expression of particu- 
lar meaning, and he photographed two 
other scenes of contradictory meaning— 
for instance, a child playing happily and 
a child crying. When the director showed 
the close-up of the man, and followed it 
by the shot of the happy child, and then 
by the close-up again, his test audience 
thought the actor was registering pleas- 
ure. When he substituted the scene with 
the crying child, another group of spec- 
tators detected sorrow in the man’s gaze. 

This psychological effect of one scene 
upon another was of primary importance 
only in the silent film, for in a “talkie” 
the emotion of a scene is defined by the 
dialogue and cannot be seriously altered 
by juxtaposition of other scenes. Yet to- 
day the same association of ideas that is 
inherent in one scene rapidly succeeding 
another enables the director to play 
tricks with time and space. He may show 
a scene in which a man leaves an interior 
setting on a sound stage, then he may 
cut to the same actor walking out on the 
terrace of a house overlooking Lake 
Maggiore; the audience accepts the idea 
that the room and the terrace are both in 


Italy. Similarly, a director may cut from 


a newsreel shot of marching soldiers to 
a close-up of the tear-stained face of 
Ethel Barrymore, and we know, even 
before he has cut to a close-up of Van 
Johnson in a battle helmet jogging along 
an invisible treadmill, that Miss Barry- 
more is a sorrowing grandmother watch- 
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ing a boy march off to war in a regi- 
ment of infantry. 

One might call this magic of editing 
the grammar of the film—‘‘the means of 
showing the relationships between words 
as used in speech or writing,” as The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary puts it. The 
director dominates this kind of film 
grammar because he may shoot the 
scenes in such a fashion that the film- 
cutter has no choice but to cut and 
fasten the various scenes together in ex- 
actly the way that the director has pre- 
visioned. 

Film has its syntax, too, and there the 
director also dominates. “Sentence con- 
struction, the grammatical arrangement 
of words in speech or writing’”’—again I 
quote from Oxford—has its parallel in 
the shooting of a film scene and the use 
of various shots or angles. If there is a 
group of people in a room, the director 
may make a “long shot,” or “‘establishing 
shot,”’ of the group and the room. He 
may then shoot a “medium shot,” a 
closer view of all the men and women, 
covering most of the dialogue. Next he 
may photograph a couple of actors in a 
“two shot,” and after that the “close- 
ups” of individuals and ‘“over-shoulder 
shots’”’ which concentrate first on one 
speaker, then on another. The director 
may combine some of these types of 
shots by having the camera roll forward 
as it photographs the scene or by having 
it turn from one character to another. 
Much of the dialogue may be repeated in 
two or more of the shots. It is the cutter’s 
task to assemble all this, using parts of 
various shots, to tell the story of that 
scene as effectively as possible. The direc- 
tor may instruct him, beforehand, as to 
what shots to use at what points, or he 
may wait and correct the cutter’s ‘“‘sen- 
tence structure’’ after the scene is assem- 
bled. Certain directors, who shoot many 


angles of every scene, do a great deal of 
the actual cutting themselves. They jug- 
gle with two-shots, close-ups, and over- 
shoulder shots until they find which com- 
bination conveys best the effect they are 
striving for. Often a shot that may have 
seemed effective on the sound stage 
proves to be not nearly so potent in the 
actual film, when seen in the projection 
room, as another shot carrying the same 
dialogue. 

To continue my grammatical compari- 
son, the film has its punctuation marks. 
For many years they have included the 
following: The “fade out’’ and “fade in,”’ 
indicating by a short period of darkness 
that a “‘sequence’’—comparable to a 
scene in a play—has ended; the “dis- 
solve,’’ in which, as one scene fades out, 
the next fades in over it, indicating a 
short gap of time or a change of scene 
within a sequence; a “wipe,” one scene 
moving across the screen and replacing 
another, which is sometimes used in- 
stead of a dissolve where figures move 
rapidly from scene to scene; a blurred 
“swish shot,’’ produced by moving the 
camera very swiftly and used sparingly 
to add excitement to a change of scene or 
a passage of time; a “double exposure,”’ 
in which a scene from the past is super- 
imposed over the close-up of a man who 
is thinking or talking of a remote event. 
These punctuation marks of time and 
place may be imposed by the cutter or 
the director, but they are usually called 
for by the writer as an essential part of 
his conception of the progress of the 
story. 

Because the cutter, watching on the 
sound stage and editing in his room, 
gains so much knowledge of the peculiar 
art of film-making, he has long been, in a 
sense, apprenticed in direction. For many 
years one of the easiest ways to the direc- 
tor’s chair was through the cutting-room; 
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Frank Capra (Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
State of the Union) and Lewis Milestone 
(All Quiet on the Western Front, A Walk 
in the Sun) are two of many examples. 

Before the cutter rose to directorial 
power in the silent days, the first direc- 
tors were actors like D. W. Griffith or 
Henry King (Tol’able David, Twelve 
O'Clock High, The Gunfighter), who came 
to Hollywood from stock companies or 
touring shows. With the advent of sound, 
many stage directors were transmogrified 
to the screen; John Cromwell (Of Human 
Bondage, Anna and the King of Siam), 
George Cukor (Little Women, David Cop- 
perfield, A Double Life), and Elia Kazan 
(A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Boomerang, 
Panic in the Streets) may serve as exam- 
ples. Today the screen writers are con- 
tributing some of the most notable and 
most accomplished of our new directors 
—George Seaton (Miracle on 34th Street, 
The Big Lift), Joseph Mankiewicz (A 
Letter to Three Wives, No Way Out), Billy 
Wilder (Lost Weekend, Sunset Boulevard), 
and Robert Rossen (All the King’s Men, 
The Brave Bulls). And I must not forget 
the pioneer writer-director—and often 
producer, too—Preston Sturges (The 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek and The Con- 
quering Hero). 

Going through some correspondence 
with Bernard Shaw over an abortive at- 
tempt of mine to make a film version of 
The Devil’s Disciple in 1934, I find him— 
ahead of his time as usual—suggesting 
not only that a playwright should pre- 
pare the screen play of his own drama 
but that he should turn director and put 
it on celluloid: “there is nothing for it 
but to assume that the author knows his 
job, and stand or fall by it. This is, 
of course, unless the author can stand by 
and produce [the English stage then 
used the words “produce” and “pro- 
ducer” as we use “direct” and “director’’] 
his work himself, which is the ideal plan.” 
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In fairness to the director who does not 
write and also to the director who does 
considerable writing or rewriting, I 
should note that not all screen writers 
who have tried their hands at directing 
have been successful. Comparing the di- 
rector of a film to the conductor of an 
orchestra, Leigh Jason—-who has turned 
from practicing direction in Hollywood 
to teaching direction at UCLA—points 
out that, while Rachmaninoff is a superb 
conductor of his own music, Stravinski 
leaves something to be desired when he 
assumes a similar role. Furthermore, as 
Mr. Jason rightly asserts, there will 
always be directors who can’t write and 
writers who can’t direct. Another screen 
director, Irving Pichel, observes quite as 
rightly that it is easier for a writer to 
learn to direct than for a director to 
learn to write. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
writer-director has come to prominence 
in a period when the drawing power of 
the star has been on the decline. Fresh- 
ness or power of story is at last of more 
importance at the box office than the fa- 
cial magnetism of a beautiful woman or a 
dynamic man. The pseudo-documen- 
taries from The House on g2nd Street to 
Boomerang and Lost Boundaries, films 
with novel plots such as The Miracle on 
34th Street, Francis, The Next Voice You 
Hear, and Mister 880, or novel back- 
grounds such as The Big Lift, The Third 
Man, Panic in the Streets, and The Brave 
Bulls, or unconventionality of characters 
such as All the King’s Men, The Cham- 
pion, and The Men; these relatively star- 
less films have outgrossed many of the 
competitive vehicles of Gary Cooper, 
Clark Gable, Claudette Colbert, and 
Bette Davis. Some of these fresher pic- 
tures were made by writer-directors. 
They were all stamped with some qual- 
ity of authorship. They certainly did not 
owe their success to the work of estab- 
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lished, old-line directors any more than 
to stars. 

Impressed by the dominant part that 
the director plays in the shooting and as- 
sembling of a film, most motion-picture 
critics and habitual moviegoers are in- 
clined to feel that each director stamps 
his films with some kind of very signifi- 
cant and easily recognized hallmark. I 
think, however, that if you challenged 
these writers and spectators to look at a 
single sequence in the middle of a new 
picture by Alfred Hitchcock, John Ford, 
Elia Kazan, Billy Wilder, John Huston, 
or Fritz Lang, and to tell you—without 
benefit of the credit titles—who had 
made the picture, they would fail to 
identify the director. 

Different directors have different 
styles. They use the syntax of the film 
differently. But there are always two, 
three, or a half-dozen men who use one 
and the same style, just as there are two, 
three, or a half-dozen men who use an- 
other style. 

Take what I have called the syntax of 
the film—the use of long, medium, close, 
and over-shoulder shots, varied by cam- 
era movement. Some directors like to 
roll in from a long shot to a medium shot, 
even to a close-up. Some like to start on 
a close-up or even an “‘insert” of an in- 
animate object such as a calendar or a 
watch, and move back to take in the 
whole group. Some like to “pan’’ the 
camera, to swing it from one face or thing 
to another. Some like to mount the cam- 
‘era on a crane high in the air and swing 
down to a close shot, or vice versa. 

A number of directors use all these dif- 
ferent kinds of shooting techniques. Some 
stick to the simplest possible use of the 
camera, eschewing movement to a great 
extent and cutting easily and quickly 
from shot to shot. Older directors like De 
Mille (The Ten Commandmenis, Samson 
and Delilah), Michael Curtiz (Casa- 
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blanca, Life with Father), Henry Hatha- 
way (The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, Call 
North Side 777), and William Wellman 
(A Star Is Born, The Ox-Bow Incident), 
together with newer men like Billy 
Wilder, Elia Kazan, and John Huston 
(The Treasure of Sierra Madre, The As- 
phalt Jungle), are devoted to the mov- 
ing camera. John Ford (The Informer, 
How Green Was My Valley, Young Mr. 
Lincoln), Irving Pichel (The Pied Piper, 
Destination Moon), Leo McCarey (The 
Awful Truth, Going My Way), and Frank 
Capra, have little interest in intricate 
camera movement. 

While veterans like Curtiz moved the 
camera rather obviously—delighting in 
showing the entire extent of each new 
setting and then using a rolling camera 
crane to move in to a close-up or a small 
group—men like Kazan and Wilder move 
the camera very elaborately within inti- 
mate scenes, but do this so skilfully that 
the audience is unconscious of the cam- 
era; a procedure that follows the sound 
dictum of “art disguising art.’’ On the 
other hand, Laurence Olivier (Henry V, 
Hamilet), coming suddenly from the thea- 
ter to a film directorship, strives too hard 
to be what he considers “cinematic’’; 
his “galloping camera” was one of the 
blemishes on his Hamlet. 

The present vogue of intricate camera 
movement began, perhaps, with Orson 
Welles’s directorial debut in Citizen 
Kane. He shook up a film industry that 
after an earlier period of experimental 
progress had become technically rather 
stagnant. His use of radio sound effects, 
such as the “‘echo chamber” that gave 
the great rooms of Kane’s fabulous estate 
“Xanadu” an added dimension, was a 
definite contribution. Camerawise, how- 
ever, he cultivated too many “trick an- 
gles”—placing the camera on the floor 
for no reason at all, moving his actors 
and his camera at the same time so as 
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to pass from two-shots to close-ups and 
over-shoulder shots—with the result that 
the audience became far too conscious of 
pictorial artifice. Yet one has to recognize 
that Welles’s eccentric experiments 
stirred other new directors to restudy 
the possibilities of camera movement. 
Another influence was economic. Hol- 
lywood has had to seek economies in pro- 
duction. Every “set-up”—the changing 
of lights as the camera is moved from one 
static position to another—consumes 
time and therefore money. Once lights 
are set and the actors are rehearsed for a 
“moving shot,’’ much longer stretches of 
dialogue and action can be recorded in a 
single ‘‘take.’”” The directors now plan 
their work much more thoroughly in ad- 
vance and even rehearse the more im- 
portant actors for a week or so before 
production begins—something George 
Arliss insisted on many years ago when 
he first came from the stage to the screen. 
In Rope Alfred Hitchcock pushed the 
moving camera, as well as rehearsal, to 
its final—~and, I think, mistaken—per- 
fection by using no “cuts” at all and 
shooting the whole story as a continuous 
scene that occupied the same time on the 
screen as the story would have occupied 
in real life, and that kept the camera 
moving slowly—far too slowly and too 
obviously—about the single setting. 
Welles and Wilder must be credited 
with adding a new punctuation mark to 
the grammar of the film. ‘“Dissolves”’ 
have been used, rather confusingly, both 
_in short, forward-moving transitions of 
time and place and in “‘flashbacks,”’ or 
regressions to some event out of the past. 
When Welles was making his Macbeth 
_ two years ago, he borrowed the ‘‘out-of- 
focus’’ device that had been used by tele- 
vision in a rather haphazard manner to 
blur out one scene and blur in the next; 


Welles employed this to heighten the im- 
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pact of the sequence in which Macbeth 
murders Duncan. In Sunset Boulevard 
Wilder used the “out-of-focus” effect 
much more logically as a substitute for 
the dissolve to carry the action back from 
the dead body of the young writer in the 
swimming pool to the story of how he 
came to die. Other directors, always on 
the alert for technical improvements, 
will undoubtedly adopt this new punc- 
tuation mark that Welles borrowed 
rather blindly from television and that 
Wilder put to what seems its proper use. 
(Perhaps I should note that “out-of- 
focus”’ scenes were first used many years 
ago in films, but only to show the dis- 
tortion of a scene when viewed by a 
character suffering from intoxication or 
great illness.) 

I have dwelt on photographic tech- 
niques to show that the individuality of 
a director does not lie in what he does 
with his all-important camera. Mood, as 
indicated by the subject of a film and 
the tempo of action and the handling of 
actors, comes closer to identifying direc- 
tors as individual, creative artists. No 
one can mistake the hand of De Mille in 
ornate, historical spectacles like The 
Crusades, The Sign of the Cross, or Sam- 
son and Delilah, though his film The Story 
of Doctor Wassel might be the work of 
any one of a dozen other men. Ford’s 
restrained and honest handling of How 
GreenWas My Valley, Young Mr. Lincoln, 
Stagecoach, and The Grapes of Wrath is 
as unmistakable as his broad “Irish”’ 
humor when he ‘“hokes up” western 
cavalrymen in Fort A pache. 

Yet, even by the test of mood of story 
and performance, the work of many out- 
standing directors cannot be completely 
identified. Hitchcock is a master of subtle 
suspense in mystery films and “thrillers” 
that go back to The Vanishing Lady, but 
Carrol Reed’s Night Train might be mis- 
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FILM DIRECTOR’S CONTRIBUTION TO SCREEN 


taken for a Hitchcock film. Fritz Lang 
(M, The Woman in the Window) had for 
many years a certain individuality that 
lay partly in morbid or mordant subjects 
as well as striking camera shots; yet of 
late years the work of Kazan, Huston, 
and Wilder might be mistaken for Lang’s. 
Frank Capra and Leo McCarey have the 
same aptitude for warm, humorous, 
slightly exaggerated comedy, as demon- 
strated in the former’s Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town and the latter’s Going My Way. 
The work of two exceptionally good 
writer-directors, Joseph Mankiewicz 
and George Seaton, has much in com- 
mon. The first seven realistic films out of 
postwar Italy—from The Open City to 
Paisan—might all have been the work of 
Roberto Rossellini, but they were actu- 
ally directed by four different men. 

Often the range of a director is so wide 
that identification is difficult: Hitch- 
cock’s work runs from The Thirty-nine 
Steps to Rebecca, Ford’s from The In- 
former to Fort Apache, Kazan’s from A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn to Panic in the 
Streets, Henry King’s from In Old Chi- 
cago to Twelve O’Clock High and The Gun- 
fighter. 

In the bitter and all but complete 
realism of the recent Italian films and in 
the mature and urbane intelligence of the 
British, any moviegoer can sense an ap- 
proach that sets them off from all or all 
but a very few of the Hollywood prod- 
ucts. Our directors—and our writers, to 
a great extent—give their pictures a kind 
of heightened quality of action, acting, 
and speech that is not strictly realistic 
and that almost approaches theatrical- 
ism. The stage is a place where the innate 
artificiality of setting and the frank ex- 
posure of interaction between audience 
and performers militate against complete 
realism and reward a truly theatrical ef- 
fect. Though the physical screen is just 
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as artificial as the scenery of the stage, 
photography implies, willy-nilly, a kind 
of actuality. When we watch the motion 
picture, we feel irresistibly that we are 
watching actual events. When Holly- 
wood makes these events extra sharp, 
extra effective—almost theatrical, in 
fact—we feel that they are not neces- 
sarily true, and this is much more up- 
setting than more pronounced artificial- 
ity on the stage. The great distinction 
between Hollywood films and English or 
French or Italian films is that ours have 
a convenient effectiveness about them 
that is alien to the medium itself. Com- 
pared with Odd Man Out, our Asphalt 
Jungle has just a shade of unreality. This 
is a distinction that does not exist be- 
tween the great literary works of our 
various nations. 

If we can wax at all hopeful about the 
state of our movies, it is because of two 
recent developments. 

One is relatively unimportant, though 
it does contribute to the reality of motion 
pictures. This is the use of real exteriors 
and even real interiors instead of the 
studio-manufactured settings that we 
have been used to since the end of the 
silent era. Beginning with The Pride of 
the Marines, which had the authentic 
flavor of West Philadelphia, Hollywood 
directors have gone more and more to the 
actual locales of their stories. This has 
culminated, for the moment, in Panic in 
the Streets, in which the rooms, quite as 
much as the streets and railroad yards 
and levees, were found and photographed 
in New Orleans. 

The other hopeful sign is the increas- 
ing importance of the writer. I do not 
wish to imply that the movie has sud- 
denly grown mature and taken its place 
beside the novel and the short story. I 
mean merely that, within the strict limi- 
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tations of an art dedicated to a hundred 
million people alive today, story values 
are at last being recognized as of primary 
importance and that the writer-director 
is now vying for the position held by the 
actor-director, the cutter-director, and 
the director who came from the stage. 
Finally, let me say again that, however 
vital a contribution the director may 
make to the motion picture, he remains 
a relatively anonymous artist. The more 
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notable painter signs his canvas in every 
brush stroke. The novelist of stature 
leaves his mark—less obviously, perhaps 
~on the words he organizes. The film 
director may give us something of pe- 
culiar value—within the limits of this 
art of mass appeal—but he finds it hard 
and, indeed, almost impossible to give 
unique shape to the photography of liv- 
ing beings and the organization of the 
grammar of the film. 


Diversifying the Matter’ 


LOU LA BRANT’ 


Reading, and much reading, is good; but the power of diversifying the 
matter infinitely in your mind, and of applying it to every occasion that arises, 
is far better; so don’t suppress the vivenda vis—EDMUND BURKE. 


For generations mankind has been re- 
cording in tablets, scrolls, and books 
what it has learned about life and 
through these has passed on to succeed- 
ing generations the accumulation of wis- 
dom and folly. In such records adults 
responsible for the education of youth 
have found materials for shaping the 
thoughts and attitudes of those taught 
and have searched for some pattern, 
some guiding principles, which would 
enable them to select wisely. Many 
civilizations have held certain writing of 
their prophets and philosophers as sa- 
cred words to be treasured and often 
memorized. Always there has been search 
for the formula, the body of books which 
would best serve education. 

Our own society has had wealth of 
material to complicate its effort. Instead 
of a few books from which to choose, 
there have been thousands; instead of 

* An address delivered at the Milwaukee meeting 
of the NCTE on November 24, 1950. 

2 New York University. 


costly volumes to be read and read again, 
today’s people finds itself free to pur- 
chase what it will. The problem is one of 
almost limitless possibilities. 

During the past century we have made 
many attempts to discover some criteria 
by which we might select a limited num- 
ber of pieces which would give our Ameri- 
can youth a pattern of behavior we de- 
sired to foster. The Communist, who has 
only to turn to the writings of Marx or 
of Stalin, has an infinitely simpler prob- 
lem, although we do not envy him the 
self-imposed limitations which account 
for this simplicity. We have at times our- 
selves attempted lists of required books, 
of great books, of American statements, 
hoping somehow to fix a pattern or plan 
which would end the search. But pro- 
ducing a democratic citizenry, independ- 
ent in thought, individual, experimental, 
and free, is not the work of a formula. 
Our lists have proved inadequate. 

In recent years we have turned the 
search toward the nature of the young 
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readers themselves. Our great research 
centers have studied man and the steps 
by which he grows, the drives which de- 
termine his behavior—the springs of 
human action, if you will. You have al- 
ready learned something about the un- 
derstandings we now have. Those of us 
who teach young people now know, or 
can know, a great deal about their needs, 
their interests, their ways of behaving. 
Does this not mean that at last we can 
find a formula which will enable us to 
establish a curriculum and educate for 
what we have decided to be the good life? 
We must examine the situation care- 
fully. 

What, for example, happens when I 
know that a boy of fifteen wants to be 
independent from his family and yet 
wants affection; that he needs independ- 
ence and still requires help; that he lacks 
knowledge about his own body or his own 
mental behavior? Can I offer him books 
which care for his needs and which give 
to him a picture of the youth I hope he 
will be? 

Certainly I can make a much wiser 
selection of offerings if I understand the 
potential reader. The boy or girl who is 
seeking an independent life will welcome 
narrative about a fictional character or 
a great figure from history who struggled 
with a similar desire. That much we 
know. The first step has been taken when 
we have some assurance that the book or 
short selection which we recommend or 
teach will have a hearing; that it will 
come within the understanding of the 
young reader because it deals with prob- 
lems with which he is conversant and 
that it will hold some appeal to him be- 
cause he, like the author of the piece, is 
concerned with a certain aspect of living. 

This does not mean, as some have in- 
terpreted, that a young reader will enjoy 
only literature which answers his ques- 
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tions, tells him what is to be done. It is 
true, however, that young and old tend 
to choose literature, whether they seek 
solutions or escape, which offer charac- 
ters or situations with which they can 
find a degree of identification. Tolstoi, 
for example, does not suggest a way for 
ending wars, but thousands of veterans 
have since 1945 found satisfaction in 
reading War and Peace because they 
could say: “I understand what he is 
talking about; war is like this; I fought 
in a mechanized war, the most extensive 
in history, and yet the confusions, the 
stupidities, the varied and conflicting 
forces Tolstoi depicts are understandable 
to me. He and I have much in common.” 
Similarly a high school boy, reading 
about a season of sports, will say, “This 
is a good book.” Or another lad, fretful 
because of maternal domination, will find 
in the adventure of Wind, Sand and Stars 
something he understands. He too de- 
sires the wild flight, the control of the 
skies the while he feels love and attach- 
ment for those left at home. It is highly 
important that we teachers follow the 
studies such as those Dr. Havighurst 
has presented, with an eye to discover- 
ing which of all the books we purchase, 
list, recommend, or teach are most likely 
to find response in the thoughts and feel- 
ings of our students. Too long we have 
presented a book to a class, saying in 
effect: You may find this book confusing 
to you; it may not touch on the ques- 
tions and interests uppermost in your 
life; it may deal with the attitudes and 
problems of middle age; nevertheless, it 
is an important book, for it has lasted, 
has stood what we call “the test of time.” 
There are many fallacies in such argu- 
ments. “Lasted’”’ covers perhaps four 
thousand years, and the books which 
have so “lasted” range from the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead to Louise Alcott’s 
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Little Women. Frequently the so-called 
“test of time’’ has been administered by 
a small minority, and seldom has that 
minority been composed of adolescents. 
That they may eventually desire to read 
and themselves evaluate this book does 
not mean that it has value for them as 
individuals today or even next week. 
Frequently the importance of the piece 
lies in the revelation it gives of what was 
once believed but is no more accepted; 
sometimes, as in Greek drama, the values 
are clothed in a form which is not readily 
understood by many young readers. Of 
course, too, some of the pieces we have 
studied so intensively in the secondary 
school of the past half-century have been 
far from time-honored; instead they have 
been superficial in value, local in interest. 
Utilizing studies now available concern- 
ing the aims and questions of youth may 
enable us to make far better offerings. 

There remains unanswered, however, 
the question of the values we ourselves 
will emphasize, for obviously there are 
many, many books which appeal but 
have relatively little merit. Sometimes 
we have seen an interest program, per- 
haps called ‘‘free reading,” proceed with- 
out increasing power, thoughtfulness, or 
character. Will we, then, select for our 
high school libraries those books which 
present life as we hope young people will 
live it? 

Certainly there are some teachers who 
would answer the foregoing question af- 
firmatively. Let us put into our libraries, 
they would say, only those books in 
which the characters are virtuous, hon- 
est, devoted to religion or country, tol- 
erant characters who, in short, epitomize 
our values. Let us have no group un- 
pleasantly represented. Fill the mind of 
the young reader with these stories, and 
we will have an admirable generation, 
conditioned to believe as we would desire. 


Such an answer is shortsighted. In the 
first place, it does not develop mental 
alertness, While no one would overwhelm 
a child with books enticingshim to evil or 
giving him false ideas about human be- 
ings, it is clear that the young reader 
who learns merely to accept, admire, and 
emulate is at the mercy of anyone who 
gives him a new book. In Russia today 
we see the horrible spectacle of young 
persons taught one and only one theory, 
limited in their reading experience to the 
book which fosters the national code of 
beliefs. Writers must produce such tales; 
youth absorb them. Such young people, 
suddenly discovering the interesting and 
contradictory life outside the Russian 
sphere may well suffer the same kind of 
collapse we have seen among Nazi youth, 
now so hopeless because disillusioned. 
Fortunately in those American communi- 
ties where effort is being made to censor 
books rigidly for the school shelves, we 
do not have unanimous agreement. What 
one group finds satisfactory, another 
disapproves; what one would ignore, an- 
other would sponsor. Any healthy society 
must contain differing opinions. 

Nor should our youth know only one 
approach to those issues on which we as 
a people would have large agreement. It 
is important to learn how to criticize and 
to discard. Shakespeare was not infal- 
lible. He is not made so by hiding what 
he has said that is false. As our students 
grow in reading maturity, they must like- 
wise grow in critical ability. 

Let us hold this question a moment 
while we consider another recent em- 
phasis. More and more psychologists are 
telling us that each person sees what is 
before him in terms of himself, of his 
previous experience. A given landscape 
looks colorful and varied to the artist, 
shady and pleasant to the city dweller, 
but unproductive to the farmer. Simi- 
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larly, each individual reads the book but 
finds in it something which is the result 
not merely of what the author says but 
also of what he, the reader, has known. 
For example, three boys recently read 
The Yearling. Asked about the most im- 
portant events, one talked excitedly 
about the deer, its cleverness, his own 
longing for a pet; another said that the 
mother seemed just like his own, loving 
him but always scolding; the third talked 
only about Jody and how hard it was for 
Jody to grow up. All three insisted that 
they understood and enjoyed the book. 
Questioned, each was able to report the 
major events accurately. But each found 
a significance peculiar to himself. What 
then are we to do if, although we know 
how to discover the interests of our 
readers, they continue to see the charac- 
ters about whom they read in terms of 
their own experiences? 

We have, you see, a highly compli- 
cated experience in reading. Interest will 
tend to make the reader follow the 
writer; in contrast, the strength of the 
reader’s personality structure may tend 
to produce an interpretation which fits 
preconceived beliefs. Two young persons 
read The Peasants by Reymont. One saw 
these peasants as ugly, mean, revolting, 
hopeless; the other saw them as the result 
of cruel autocracy, in no sense respon- 
sible for their own cruelty and greed. 

What do we do? Is there no solution? 
I think it is here that we begin to teach. 
There are many worth-while lists and 
collections of books designed to broaden 
the outlook of our students and to show 
them the variety in life. We have, for 
example, reading ladders leading to a 
higher understanding which is above the 
limitations of race and religious pro- 
vincialism. We have lists of books taking 
our students into the lives of all the days 
of civilized man and into all the countries 
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of the world. We have books showing the 
good and the bad, the selfish and the un- 
selfish. Without teaching—and by teach- 
ing I do not necessarily mean talking in 
class—without person-to-person discus- 
sion, frank consideration of what has 
happened, it is not only possible but 
probable that our students will read into 
the books on our shelves the very insu- 
larities which they bring to the page. It 
should be our function to probe their ex- 
periences, question, point out what may 
have been overlooked, suggest other lines 
of investigation. The student who sees in 
Shylock only the stereotype miser may 
need introduction to the Melchesidek of 
Boccaccio or the Nathan of Lessing. 
Comparisons may give this student no 


final answer, but they will lead him 


toward one at least more intelligent than 
the idea with which he began. 

Such an approach will not begin by 
telling the student what to believe. A 
first step is to discover his own emphasis, 
his interpretation. “Where did this story 
touch you?” “What will you remember?” 
Here we have the key to the student’s 
own interpretation, an interpretation 
which may be at variance with his state- 
ments discussing the outline, or his criti- 
cism about the author’s skill, structure 
of the plot, or major events. These events 
are easily discovered; the intimate expe- 
riences less so. It is possible to read and 
recognize intellectually the major lines of 
a story without making the more impor- 
tant understandings. This is the reason 
for conferences, group discussion, com- 
parisons. Bit by bit we may teach the 
student to look for new understandings, 
for criticism of his own attitude. We do 
not do this, I think, by didactic state- 
ments about what to believe, or by pre- 
senting a uniform picture of what is the 
good. But step by step, if the reading is 
close to the interests and understandings 
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of the student, he will learn to expect new 
understanding as a result of reading and 
will become more sensitive to the expe- 
rience of the characters about whom he 
reads and hence to the understanding 
and experience of the writer. I am not 
trying to minimize the power of a great 
book or to offer the teacher’s interpreta- 
tion for the author’s; but I am trying to 
say that learning to read, developing 
sensitivity to the opinions and expe- 
riences of others, is a slow process, not 
resulting from the reading of one or of a 
dozen books. Nor, I believe, is it likely 
to result from the reading of material 
which is far removed from the present 
maturity of the reader. 

Here, I think, we are beginning to see 
light on our first problem, the problem of 
selecting what will make for the good 
citizen, the responsible life. We cannot 
hope to give answers to the problems of 
tomorrow; we do not even ourselves have 
answers to those of today. But we can, 
through the process of thoughtful, re- 
sponsible reading, promote the kind of 
thinking which will work toward better 
answers. The method which constantly 
probes the student’s reactions, which 
asks for comparison and reassessment 
of values, will be most likely to produce 
intelligent, responsible individuals. 

What are the fields into which we need 
to lead? I think we all know them, 
though our courses of study seem some- 
times remote from such understanding. 
Our youngsters need to find through 
books that their own needs and basic 
problems are common to the youth of 
the world. The boy whose present life 
circles around his love for sports and ath- 
letic prowess may profit from discovering 
that his enthusiasm was common to the 
youth of Athens and is the normal inter- 
est of healthy boys the world around. 
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Perhaps a first step will be the reading 
of one of the books of John Tunis, where 
the reader discovers that color is not a 
boundary to good sport. Perhaps he will 
read Sciencowitz’s Hania and find a 
youngster who is carried away by his 
admiration of a friend who rides well and 
fights like a man. It may be good for him 
to note that this young adinirer is a 
Polish aristocrat, and the sxilled athlete 
a Moslem. Perhaps the romantic girl will 
gain in sensitivity through reading the 
romances of Sweden or oi France. Young 
love, she will find, is the same the world 
around. Nor are the chief problems neces- 
sarily international. Our motion pictures 
usually show romance as the preroga- 
tive of those who are beautiful and live 
luxuriously. We need to see that on our 
library shelves are books like Precious 
Bane or Of Human Bondage. If these are 
honestly written books, they will show 
the universally common nature of hu- 
manity to the thoughtful reader. 
There is nothing revolutionary about 
such a program. In brief it means merely 
this: that in our offerings we consider the 
drives, needs, personalities of our stu- 
dents; that we encourage a wide and 
diversified experience, for the thought of 
our democratic society does not thrive 
on ready-made solutions; and that we 
take time for discussing with our stu- 
dents their reactions to the books they 
read. Far too often we have assumed that 
reports on the plot, the names of char- 
acters, the color and size of the scene, 
and style have been sufficient. We have 
not taken the needed time for that inti- 
mate consideration which sensitive read- 
ing implies. What has often been called 
“outside,” “home,”’ or ‘‘collateral’’ read- 
ing has too frequently been undirected, 
superficially considered experience. The 
not rare complaint that students report 
on the basis of comic-strip condensations 
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or ready-made reviews is evidence that 
individual exploration has not been taken 
seriously. Indeed, we hear such com- 
plaints in connection with the classroom 
study of what we term “classics.’’ Such 
student behavior is evidence that teach- 
ing has been on a formal, external level. 
Whether this is due to the attempt at 
literary generalities, to inappropriately 
chosen material, or to overlooking what 
is really going on, I cannot say. A college 
student recently listened while another 
young veteran discussed The Sky Is Red. 
The speaker told of his own identifica- 
tion with one of the characters, of his 
army experience so like some of the 
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events of the book, of other details which 
touched him. At the close his friend re- 
marked to me: “Now I know John bet- 
ter, and I see in this book things which I 
missed in the reading. Intellectually, 
John and I might evaluate this book in 
about the same way; emotionally, we are 
far apart in our reading of it.” 

We have the means—our growing 
knowledge of adolescents—to guide us 
in our offerings and in our discussion. 
Let us now undertake to make of our 
classes centers where students will know 
what we mean when we say literature is 
life, literature is exploration, literature 
is an adventure. 


Use Films—Yes, But Keep It English’ 


RUTH MARY WEEKS’ 


"Twenty yearsago, as Council president, 
I persuaded an adventurous lady in 
York, Pennsylvania, to take her English 
classes to the movies, discuss the pic- 
tures with them, and come to convention 
to tell us her results. Today, I wonder 
whether our enthusiasm for visual mate- 
rials may not result in undercutting the 
main purposes of English teaching. 

In the first place, we seem to have left 
the choice and production of classroom 
films largely to an increasing number of 
16-millimeter film producers. Social 
studies and science have been well served 
by these producers. Moreover, teachers 
in these fields, especially in science, have 
not been satisfied to use films as mere in- 
terest-getters but have demanded that 
they improve actual, definite learnings. 
Furthermore, they have made scientific 


* An address delivered at the Milwaukee meeting 
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studies as to what type of film and what 
methods of using it produce the greatest 
improvement in learning. For instance, 
should the picture be shown before, dur- 
ing, or after textbook study, teacher ex- 
planation, or class discussion? If during 
instruction, at what precise point should 
the film be shown, and when reshown, to 
get the best mastery of the topic as in- 
dicated by later standard tests? At Yale, 
under Dr. May’s direction, a great deal 
of authoritative data on these points has 
been amassed by controlled experiments 
with classes using science films. 

Nothing of this sort has taken place in 
the field of English. Use of films has been 
haphazard, suggested largely by com- 
mercial advertisements of film-renting 
services or by school supervisors of visual 
education who have a natural interest in 
justifying the existence of their depart- 
ments by promoting the use of films. In 
many cases the English films they circu- 
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late are bought without testing and are 
often accepted for use by teachers who 
have never seen them, who really have 
no idea as to their actual excellence, and 
who have no prepared technique for their 
employment. The 16-millimeter versions 
of Les Misérables and A Tale of Two 
Cities were shown under such conditions 
in my own school. Both are digests of 
good commercial movies, and both are 
fairly well cut and adapted to run about 
forty minutes. 

What purpose should be served by 
class study of such literary masterpieces 
as Les Misérables and A Tale of Two 
Cities? Both books are vehicles for great 
ideas—the one a plea for the discharged 
prisoner; the other a picture of how not 
to conduct a revolution. Both are mag- 
nificent tales full of thrills, heroism, and 
suspense. Both are complex in structure, 
with many subplots, many major and 
minor characters. Both depict places and 
periods far removed from our own. If 
the students already have the reading 
skills necessary to get these things from 
a book, it should be used as supplemen- 
tary reading. If not, the student must 
acquire these skills by class study of the 
masterpiece. 


What are these needed reading powers, 
and how can the use of the film hinder or 
help their acquisition? The needed skills 
are five in number. 


1. The ability to follow a long main plot and 
several subplots; to keep these plots sepa- 
rate; and at the same time to see where they 
cross each other 

. The ability to visualize from reading and 
keep clear in mind a large cast of characters, 
often of unfamiliar types and from many 
walks of life 

. The ability to picture strange places from 
reading and to visualize their details 

. The ability to grasp from reading the unfa- 
miliar manners, customs, and beliefs of an 
earlier age or a foreign land 
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5. The ability to extract the central thesis or’ 
meaning from a complicated story 


Consider first the ability to follow, 
while reading, a complicated story full of 
subplots. Students must master this 
technique if they are ever to advance be- 
yond juveniles and escape reading, into 
the world’s great masterpieces of fiction 
where adult problems can be vicariously 
solved. But now suppose you show the 
film to the class before reading in order 
to arouse interest in the book. This will 
certainly arouse interest! But what else 
does it do? It replaces reading skill in 
disentangling the plot sequence by show- 
ing the whole story in advance in a pared- 
down, simplified form, and it leaves the 
class just as helpless before the next book 
with a complicated plot. This is the in- 
superable objection to showing a Last of 
the Mohicans, Ivanhoe, or A Tale of Two 
Cities film before reading the novel. 

Consider the second objective in 
studying such an adult novel—ability to 
visualize as you read and keep clear in 
mind a large cast of characters from 
many walks of life. This, too, is done in 
advance for a class by the film. Perhaps 
it is done badly. Perhaps the characters 
are falsified, simplified, completely 
changed, or under- or overemphasized. 
Not only does the class then miss the 
exercise in visualization and analysis, 
but it may even be misled. 

Look at our third reading skill—to pic- 
ture from reading the unfamiliar setting 
of a story. This also is all done by the 
film—indeed overdone—leaving no room 
for the delightful embroidery one does 
one’s self upon a novelist’s hints and 
descriptions. 

To perceive unfamiliar manners and 
customs, to picture them mentally, to 
reason from manners to beliefs—this, 
too, is largely done in the movies, written 
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as they are for a historically illiterate 
public for whom every fact must be 
explicitly tagged. 

In other words, not only does the 
movie preview replace learning to read, 
but it leaves no hinterland of fascinating 
speculation. It reduces everything to a 
single oversimplified possibility. 

As for the theme of the tale, this, too, 
is all too often heavily highlighted or 
stated flatly in the introducer’s or narra- 
tor’s comment. And it may be totally 
destroyed by an adaptation, as was the 
theme of The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
in the original Lon Chaney film, in which 
not the priest but his scapegrace brother 
pursues the gypsy girl—and the captain 
is a noble young man who marries her in 
the end. Thus the whole searching study 
of medieval asceticism and tragic pro- 
fessional misfit is thrown in the ashcan; 
the story is perfectly pointless; the sym- 
bolic contrast of the devil in angel’s form 
and the angel’s soul behind the mask of 
deformity melts into nothing but a dis- 
play of grotesque, ingenious makeup. 

Finally, remember when once you 
have shown a film of A Tale of Two 
Cities, the luring suspense is gone, the 
chief thrill of the tale is lost, and what 
should be a great experience through 
reading becomes more or less a mere post 
mortem dissection. 

How much better to run the picture 
after the reading for comparison of the 
book and the movie—for discussion of 
the character delineation; of the methods 
of indicating background; of movie re- 
arrangements, omissions, and additions; 
of the authenticity of the settings; and of 
the interpretation of the theme! 

What has been said of a novel is 
equally true of a play. Macbeth and 
Julius Caesar are the film plays most 
generally used, and with results almost 
equally disastrous—especially as the 
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Shakespearean performances in 16-milli- 
meter films are seldom those of great 
actors and seldom equal what the stu- 
dent can get from a good oral reading of 
the play by the teacher or on a fine rec- 
ord. Indeed, the films so far available are 
almost invariably disappointing in com- 
parison to the superb effects on the com- 
mercial screen. I think it is poor psy- 
chology to show students inferior stuff. 
It lowers their respect for English as a 
subject and for literature as an art. A 
great book is as great in a classroom text 
as in a deluxe edition. But a shabby, 
worn-out, sketchily cut 16-millimeter 
film, shown under the poor lighting and 
acoustical facilities of the classroom, is 
definitely not! 

Is there, then, no other procedure that 
would give better results? ‘There is. But 
it depends on our demanding a different 
kind of film—one tailored for teaching, 
and not a pseudo-imitation of a commer- 
cial production-—a sort of inferior Lamb’s 
tale version of a literary masterpiece. It 
seems to me that when a class is reading 
a novel or a play and has completed some 
fine episode or scene, it would be very 
illuminating not to show a quickie cut- 
down of the scene such as one gets in the 
average 16-millimeter film, where the 
separate incidents flash by so fast one 
can scarcely focus the eyes on them, let 
alone digest them—but to show the com- 
plete episode from the original movie, 
and then compare it in detail with the 
impressions already derived from the 
book. This would stimulate and not 
replace thought and would add factual 
body to the mental images derived from 
reading, at the same timeit caused critical 
analysis. I think a series of such extracts 
from the original film version, which 
could be run separately during the study 
of the classic, or afterward, would be in- 
finitely more valuable than the hasty, 
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sketchy, revamped reels we now get— 
which are as truly rewritten and written 
down as any Globe version of a master- 
piece. These separate episodes not only 
would be full powered and complete but 
could be run alone and easily re-run for 
a second view. Supposing a single episode 
from an ordinary 16-millimeter film were 
worth showing alone, you would have to 
run the film down to that point in ad- 
vance of the class showing; and then for 
a re-run, you would have to rewind the 
whole reel—an awkward and time-wast- 
ing process. 

I have suggested these separated epi- 
sodes to Teaching Film Custodians, and 
I hope and believe experiments with them 
have started. When such films are availa- 
ble, motion pictures can support and 
supplement instead of undercutting the 
teaching of literature. Only to give back- 
ward classes a comforting familiarity with 
the great stories their better-equipped 
schoolmates read, would I consider 
showing such films as the customary 16- 
millimeter version of a novel. Perhaps 
such a movie of David Copperfield might 
help some “C”’ class work their way into 
the M.R.S. version we use for such 
classes—a cut, not a rewritten, edition. 
But, even here, I would rather wrestle 
with the first two-thirds of the book it- 
self and then show a full-scale. run of 
the end, which is far too complicated for 
a “C”’ section. Likewise, I would give a 
good deal for a full-scale beginning of the 
Mutiny on the Bounty to show a “‘C”’ sec- 
tion, and then let the class read the chap- 
ters on the island and on the return 
home. Finally, I would switch to the 
movie for the trial, which is beyond the 
average ‘“‘C’”’ section, even in the junior 
year. And oh, if we only had such epi- 
sodes from The Intruder in the Dust. 
What faith and courage it might give to 
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youth to heal this bleeding wound in our 
society ! 

Such uses of films helpfully support 
the study of literature. So also does the 
use of background films like the cur- 
rently available reels on New England, 
as a prelude to the study of Ice Bound, 
Ethan Frome, and As the Earth Turns. 1 
once saw a musical color short entitled 
“John Peel,’ which showed English 
hunting scenes and which would be a 
valuable addition to the study of Eng- 
lish and Scottish ballads. Biographical 
pictures like that now available concern- 
ing Longfellow may interest some stu- 
dents in the works of literary men, 
though, to tell the truth, any book really 
worth studying stands alone regardless 
of authorship. 

So far as I can see, the great contribu- 
tion of films to English classes is to sup- 
port the teaching of literature. And the 
great service of English teaching to what 
might become the fine art of the cinema 
is to encourage attendance at outstand- 
ing films by preliminary preparation of 
students and subsequent reports on and 
analyses of the pictures. Our school got 
hundreds of students to Henry the Fifth. 
This is a film which could be profitably 
shown entire to an upper school as a 
substitute for reading and be afterward 
discussed in English and history classes, 
as it is a play the reading of which is 
difficult at best for high school students, 
owing to the strangeness of its place and 
time and the obscurity of its historic 
milieu. But carefully prepared for, then 
seen, and later compared in class to our 
modern wars, it is an amazing eye- 
opener. There we see first the rationaliza- 
tion of the war, the parting of the fami- 
lies, the reactions of the various types of 
soldiers to war in general and to the ap- 
proaching battle, the burdens of the 
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commander, the eternal techniques of 
great leaders who can lift men through 
danger. Jt has everything one finds in 
the oldest and the newest wars—the sol- 
diers griping at “C”’ rations, the officers 
griping at the blunders of the top brass, 
the tedium of inaction, the GI and the 
French girl, the amphibious landing at 
the identical spot we used in the cross- 
Channel invasion, the tough top ser- 
geant, the types Bill Mauldin would 
have loved, the incidents Ernie Pyle 
would have described—and then at last 
the peace conference to expose all peace 
conferences! Better one such movie 
thoroughly studied at any cost than 
dozens of dubious brief classroom screen- 
ings of rehashed stories. 

Of course, the availability of such ma- 
jor films to schools is difficult to arrange 
but not impossible for the new public 
library film-lending service. I can, how- 
ever, foresee the possibility of the pur- 
chase by school systems and the critical 
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class study of such short-story films as 
those included in Somerset Maugham’s 
Quartette and Trio. If such pictures were 
available for class study as dramatic art, 
English classes could contribute greatly 
to creating an audience for better films. 
In any case, it behooves us to remem- 
ber that the great purpose of the English 
class is to give students mastery of words 
—in speech, writing, and reading. And, of 
the three, the mastery of reading is the 
genuine key to freedom, safety, and 
knowledge. The printed page is the only 
real source of final information—the only 
sure answer to lies—the only place where 
one can wholly and with certainty judge 
and compare facts. No man who can read 
need be ignorant or enslaved. And no 
matter how alluring other instructional 
matter may be, it should be judged and 
used largely for its value in promoting 
reading power. It is not facts but the 
ability to find and master facts which 
marks the free and educated man. 


The Dreamer 


No, my dear, this is not the first time 
You and I have been here; 

For every time I’ve come alone, 
You’ve been just as near 

To me as you are this breathing minute: 
With your face turned so— 

The adoring lake in your listening eyes— 


You turn to go? 


In the past, you’ve always stayed, you know. 


WoopHAVEN, NEW YORK 


RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 
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Radto—a Means, Not an End’ 


LENNOX GREY’ 


Ix A discussion of balancing current ma- 
terials, teachers of English don’t have to 
be told that balancing radio among other 
current English materials can be a pre- 
carious business. But at the start it seems 
desirable that we focus on some of the 
factors in that precariousness. 

First, there are the youngsters, whom 
we expect to be ‘‘motivated”’ by radio, 
but who do not always welcome our 
critical concern with what they think of 
as out-of-school play activities. Then 
there are the parents and school adminis- 
trators who do not always understand 
when Junior says: “Oh, we didn’t work 
in school today. We played the radio [or 
recordings].’’ Not least important, there 
are our print-minded biases as teachers 
which often make us treat radio as in- 
trinsically inferior to print, discounting 
our efforts before we start. Closely re- 
lated to such limitations are limitations 
in materials, even if we have been able to 
wangle a paper-tape recorder for use 
when good programs can be caught, plus 
disks like The Fall of the City, a good 
playback, and a public address system 
for simulated radio. And, finally, as a 
root problem, there are the precarious 
and perhaps transitory relations among 
the various electronic media themselves, 
between radio and film, and between 
radio and television. 

For economy, let us focus on the three 


t An address delivered at the NCTE Milwaukee 
meeting, on November 24, 1950. 


2 Teachers College, Columbia University; First 
Vice-President, NCTE. 


basic problems--the media, the young 
people, and ourselves as teachers—on 
which all effective use must depend. 


Certainly our modern electronic media 
of communication—radio, television, and 
movies—are hard enough to keep in 
balance, even among themselves, so that 
we know just when we are dealing with 
one or another. I feel this precariousness 
especially as I try to decide just what 
belongs to the movie realm and what to 
radio and, I suppose, television. 


John Crosby of the New York Herald 
Tribune made part of this problem very 
evident when he wrote the following un- 
der the subtitle “Chaucer Wouldn’t 
Recognize It’’ in his radio and television 
column on November 13, 1950: 


Old movies on television are pretty much like 
old songs. They bring back memories, especially 
the dialogue. Just the other night, for example, I 
watched the older cop punch the younger one on 
the shoulder affectionately: “You look done in, 
kid. You better get some sleep.” Gads, it takes 
me way back to my childhood. 

I harbor great affection for the old clichés, 
the real classic lines of movie speech. In fact, in 
our house we talk that way, my wife and I, hav- 
ing been nurtured and brought to bloom by the 
movies... . 

Even my son, age three and a half, has got to 
the point where he talks almost pure motion 
picture, a species of English Chaucer wouldn’t 
recognize. The other day, as I was heading out 
the door to work, he came dashing after me: 
“Please, sir,’”’ he pleaded, “let me go West with 
you. Though I’m only three and a half, I can 
row a boat along with the best of them.” 

And you know what I snarled back, don’t 
you? Of course you do. “I ask for men in this 
outfit and what do they send me? KIDS!” 
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Well, that’s what they send us English 
teachers, too—KIDS—kids brought up 
on movies, radio, TV, comics, needing 
critical insight into them and also need- 
ing bridges to the more arduous, less im- 
mediately alluring resources of language 
and literature in print. Perhaps Crosby’s 
clichés are chiefly movie clichés, but I 
suspect our ears got really tuned to them 
first through radio. 

For some of us brought up on even 
more years of movie-going than John 
Crosby, from the early flickers to the 
latest technicolor, it is almost inevitable 
that we think of the familiar precarious 
picture of one of those kids at home, 
tilted back on the hind legs of a chair, 
one foot on a rung and the other hooked 
around a table leg, a schoolbook on one 
knee, one hand tapping time on the ta- 
ble, and a radio at one ear “giving with 
the music,” as he might say. 

We old-timers suspect that his physi- 
cal precariousness is only a faint symbol 
of the mental and emotional high-wire 
chair-balancing he must be doing—of 
the “broken arcs” of his experience, to 
borrow a phrase from Browning. Every 
now and then we oldsters try to bring 
him back to floor-level firmness, only to 
be told that he ‘concentrates’ better 
that way. And we aren’t quite sure but 
that he does—that music hath charms to 
vivify the words he is scanning, even as 
the measures and music of poetry illu- 
minate words, while the familiar tunes 
and posture “integrate’’ him in a feeling 
of community with his fellows, and the 
jingling commercials assure him that the 
literary arts pay off after all. 

Yet if it doesn’t work that way, what 
kind of an induced schizoid is he be- 
coming?... Perhaps those fears are 
groundless, though. Probably that kind 
of precariousness is being solved for us 
by television, where a new problem 
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arises. No equivocating, precarious bal- 
ancing between radio and books here. 
Here he can’t pretend to read, except 
what’s on the screen. 

But new problems arise. Recent sur- 
veys show what new kinds of balance or 
unbalance are being struck, at least in 
the time schedules of young people. In 
New York City last April, junior high 
school students with TV sets in their 
homes were viewing television on an 
average of three hours a day, about 13 
per cent of them showing adverse effect 
on study habits, and a slightly larger 
percentage an adverse effect on outdoor 
recreation.’ 

Plainly, in any event, if we teachers 
are to meet these problems effectively 
and help youngsters to balance their ex- 
perience, we must be sure we have de- 
veloped an adequately balanced view of 
these media in our own minds. Our prob- 
lem is not primarily one of statistics 
about hours of radio, television, or 
movies, though they are important 
omens for us. Certainly it is not pri- 
marily a problem of setting up balanced 
percentages of time to be devoted to 
print, radio, and film in our classrooms, 
though we must give thought to per- 
centages, and I toy with the idea of one 
hour out of every five for radio, ranging 
from our own paper-tape recordings to 
disks of radio classics. It is, first of all, a 


_ problem of the kinds of experience, bal- 


anced or otherwise, which these media 
give, and of the kinds of critical control 
of them which our youngsters are or are 
not developing. 

For us English teachers, first, radio is 
a means toward the obvious end of gain- 
ing and reinforcing experience—and par- 
ticularly linguistic experience and liter- 
ary experience, as our fields of specially 
assigned responsibility. But so, of course, 

3 New York Times, April 11, 1950. 
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are movies, the theater, print, and all 
other media in which human beings sym- 
bolize and formulate experience. 

Radio is only a “means” in other 
senses, I believe. For me, and perhaps 
for John Crosby, it has been chiefly a 
means of recalling the more complete 
movie situations, on the one hand— 
where the: electronic voice is supple- 
mented in our minds by recollections of 
images impressed by the screen. And, on 
the other hand, it is perhaps only a 
“means,’’ a momentary way station, on 
the way to television. 

For those of us who found it just as 
natural as children to drop in at the Bi- 
jou as to go over to the Carnegie library 
and get a couple of Henty or Tom Swift 
or Jules Verne books to read after lights 
were supposed to be out, the films 
seemed neither better nor worse than the 
books—and perhaps as we look back on 
some of the Chaplin films we rather sus- 
pect the films had the better of it in mak- 
ing us see through the thinner fictional 
stereotypes to the deeper humane in- 
terests served by literary experience in 
various media. And for us the radio is 
likely to seem an echo of the movies. 

But while radio has many of the char- 
acteristics of movies, it also has some 
different virtues and defects. Those first 
crystal sets which came along in the 
early 1920’s offered very feeble voices 
out of the night, saying nothing of im- 
portance. The important thing then was 
that they were saying anything. They 
began to seem a little more important 
when the commentators talked directly 
to us. Films could not do that so well— 
until sound came to films, of course, and 
then they usually did not talk directly. 
When commercial radio took hold, it was 
first the music, then the quasi-folk bal- 
lads making regional contacts (“Home 
on the Range,” etc.), and the commen- 
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tators that seemed important. Radio 
drama, even the best of it—Air Raid, 
The Fall of the City, They Fly through the 
Air, Shakespeare, the less neurotic of the 
soap operas—was interesting but always 
seemed incomplete as compared with the 
stage and the film. It suffered some of 
the limitations of print, having to medi- 
ate pictures through words only, yet not 
giving the chance to read and imagine at 
one’s own pace which print permits. 
Teachers of literature who have in- 
vested five or six or seven undergraduate 
and graduate years in the lore and his- 
tory of our literature, and perhaps sev- 
eral years more in a dissertation on one 
aspect of it, are likely to do a great deal 
of painful soul-searching as to how far 
we ought to go in dealing with movies, 
radio, and now television. If we question 
the sufficiency of print, we are likely to 
be accused of heresy by colleagues whose 


‘good opinion we value. But if the profes- 


sional end we value is the /ilerary ex- 
perience, then won’t we use every 
medium, whether in print, through radio 
speaker, on film, on a luminous TV tube, 
or on the boards of a stage and be as 
clear-sighted as we can about the ad- 
vantages and the limitations of each, even 
though clear-sightedness might seem to 
imperil the long investment we have 
made in printed literature? Actually, bal- 
anced attention to these other forms is 
the best way I can think of to safeguard 
our investment and the investment of 
centuries of men and women who have 
put our literary experience into writing. 

Let us give radio its full due, if we are 
to meet the experience of young people. 
Probably the question of measure of 
literary fulfilment through radio drama, 
which Milton A. Kaplan discussed brief- 
ly in our NCTE pamphlet Skill in 
Listening in 1944 and investigated at 
length in his book Radio and Poetry last 
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year, is not the most important consider- 
ation. The most important effect of 
radio, with its dependence solely on 
voice, sound effect, and music, seems to 
have been to make us intensely ear- 
minded once more, to balance our in- 
creasing eye-mindedness with print and 
film. It has made us attend, as teachers, 
to skill in listening, just as films and pic- 
torial graphics have made us attend to 
skill in observing, to balance our long- 
standing concern with reading, writing, 
and speaking. This leads back to one 
aspect of literature, at least, where radio 
can surpass print. 

John Masefield has said that printing 
“put away the poet from his public.’’s 

“The ear,’ Archibald MacLeish ob- 
served in the Preface to The Fail of the 
City, “is the poet’s perfect audience, his 
only true audience. And it is radio and 
only radio which can give him public 
access to his perfect friend.’’s 

And E. B. White has declared that 
wherever he listened—on the air or in 
the movies by contagion, to Corwin, 
Benét, or Pare Lorenz—he could hear 
the voice of Walt Whitman. 

All is not poetry on the radio, of 
course. Yet there is strong concern on 
the part of broadcasters with the com- 
municative power of tone and rhythm, 
and it should be of some concern to us, 
to take only one aspect of critical listen- 
ing, that Americans should be able to 
recognize when they are being moved by 
tone and rhythm, legitimately or il- 
legitimately. It is something more than 
a parlor game to observe how the com- 
pelling initial double-stress rhythm of 
MacLeish’s line in The Fall of the City, 
“This one {that is, this conqueror] is 


4 Literary Digest, CVII (October 4, 1930), 21. 


5 Archibald MacLeish, The Fall of the City (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937), p. x. 
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dangerous!’’ becomes the compelling Bob 
Hope line ‘This one you must hear’’ or 
simply “This you must hear,” and how 
these in turn are compellingly matched 
by the most ubiquitous commercial ca- 
dence in radio: “More men (women, 
motorists, etc.) smoke (drink, buy, use, 
etc.) White Owls (Roma wines, Zerone, 
etc.) than any other umpty-ump in 
America.” (Italics mine.) 

What do these focused flashes on 
media, pupils, and teachers add up to? 

For me they add up to the fact that 
radio programs, or recordings of radio 
programs, constitute one of our best 
means of getting attention to listening, 
which constitutes a fifth or sixth of our 
responsibility for the communication 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, observing, and demonstrating. 
Radio, or the simulation of radio, is one 
of the simplest means of creating the ef- 
fect of a play—needing no scenery, no 
costume, no gesture, no memorizing of 
lines—able to call up all the memories of 
plays, movies, and other radio programs 
and life-situations that youngsters have 
experienced, and all with the necessary 
“prestige.”’ If we help to make the 
necessary connections, such experience 
can transfer to and reinforce experienc 
with film, stage, and printed page. I de- 
plore some of that stereotyped imagery 
and voice of the modern media. But I de- 
plore even more the blank of no imagery 
or no voice, where youngsters can find no 
point of visible, audible contact with the 
printed page. 

Is radio “too easy,’’ as we sometimes 
fear? I have never thought that literary 
experience had to be hard in order to be 
good. If radio will also help to open some 
of the harder literary experience in print, 
which can also be good, let us use it, 
never forgetting that the end is the il- 
lumination of life through literary ex- 
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perience and that alike print, radio, film, 
or stage are only means. 

If the initially more attractive audible 
and visible forms of literary experience 
seem to cut off young people from print, 
we must build bridges from that often 
stereotyped literary experience of the 
mass media to the far more differenti- 
ated and individualized experience avail- 
able in print. We know that we must not 
discount the interest of the young people 
in the mass media or in the low common 
denominators. They want to belong to 
the whole before they themselves become 
sharply differentiated. Often they be- 
come fairly sophisticated in their insight 
into the mass media—more sophisti- 
cated, sometimes, than many of us teach- 
ers whose sophistication has been hard 
won in the handling of print. 

In classes with students who have had 
very little reading experience, I would 
give a good deal of attention to radio and 
the other mass media at the start—try- 
ing to find a vocabulary for talking 
about literary experience in these media. 
At present such a critical vocabulary is 
our great lack. Youngsters can tell you 
whether a radio program is ‘“‘super’’ or 
“stinks,”’ but if you ask them for more 
discriminating statements they wave 
their hands inarticulately. Our conven- 
tional literary vocabulary about char- 
acter, plot, setting, style, figures of 
speech, does not serve very well here. It 
is too elementary for what they already 
know from radio-listening and movie- 
going. We need a more vigorous vocabu- 
lary that gets at the clashes of personal- 
ity, stereotypes, flow of action as well as 
identifiable incidents, the juxtaposed 
symbols, and the like. These, incidental- 
ly, may also serve better for film and for 
print than some older formulas. 

When we have established critical in- 
sight into the typical stories and ex- 
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periences of our mass literature—through 
radio, motion pictures, dramatizations, 
or print, or a combination of all of them 
—we can go on to the distinctive and 
“different” stories. Most of these are 
in print, although there are some that we 
would want to draw from radio and film 
also. Yes, and especially pictorial and 
vocal television, concerning which I am 
glad to hear my colleague in classics, 
Professor Highet, say in The Art of 
Teaching: “Television, as I write, is still 
in a very early and amateurish stage. . . . 
[But] through such a medium the possi- 
bilities of teaching in the future may be 
extended over the whole planet, to 
many different sections of our unhappily 
divided human race.”’ 

The kind of thing Chaplin did in film 
to reveal to us the vagrant childlike 
imagination in contact with the tough- 
ness of the machine age, as J. B. Priestley 
suggested in Bright Day, and as Walt 
Disney has done too—now we find Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca doing on tel- 
evision, to reveal the modern urbanite 
suddenly seeing into the incongruities of 
the word play and gesture with which he 
tries to control his world—revealed all the 
more clearly when they give you panto- 
mine only and where you must supply 
the words. Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca demand something of viewers and 
hearers, just as print demands some- 
thing. And viewers and hearers are re- 
sponding. Rumor reports the New York 
movie theaters are trying to get this 
team moved from its Saturday night 
spot because it empties the theaters at 
that time. I suspect this is because here 
are artists with a good script plus 
spontaneity and improvisation, address- 
ing their audience directly—offering 
something peculiar to radio and tele- 
vision yet resembling the knowing kind 
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RADIO—4A MEANS, NOT AN END 


of print you find in the New Yorker—and 
differing from photoplay and stage play. 
It may be something as American as 
Will Rogers, but with an urban slant 
now in what is at present essentially an 
urban art form. This seems to describe 
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Sam Levenson also—former schoolteach- 
er, who filled in after Jack Benny’s first 
TV program, and with homely everyday 
family talk showed almost as high an 
audience rating. 

This comes close to home. 


The Meaning of Democracy in America Today’ 


JOHN J. DE BOER? 


Evervsopy believes in democracy, just 
as everybody believes in peace and free- 
dom. We speak of the “free, democratic”’ 
nations of the West in contrast to the 
“totalitarian dictatorships” of the East. 
The nations in the Soviet orbit speak of 
themselves as the “‘people’s democracies”’ 
in contrast to the “imperialistic, monop- 
olistic, warmongering”’ nations of the 
West. Prime Minister Salazar of Portu- 


gal refers to that country’s one-party sys- 


tem as an “organic democracy,” con- 
demning what he calls “‘liberal-democ- 
racy’ as unprecise to provide the 
basis for political construction.” The 
late Huey Long is reported to have said 
that when dictatorship comes to the 
United States it will come under the guise 
of 100 per cent Americanism. Definitions 
of democracy are almost as numerous as 
Mr. Sandburg’s definitions of poetry. 
Truly, it is well for teachers of language, 
in convention assembled, to consider the 
meaning of democracy in America today. 

The teacher of English has great re- 
sponsibility for helping young people to 
come to grips with the reality behind this 
controversial term. As the semanticists 
have repeatedly emphasized, the prac- 
tice of dealing with a symbol as though 

t An address delivered at the NCTE Meeting in 
Milwaukee on November 24, 1950. 


2 University of Illinois. 


it were the referent is a highly dangerous 
use of language. Thus in our day some 
would defend freedom by passing laws 
which abrogate freedom; others would 
safeguard world peace by making war. 
In each case the substance is destroyed 
in the process of defending the symbol. 

The discipline of distinguishing be- 
tween word and fact and of thinking in 
terms of meanings rather than verbal- 
isms is nowhere more important or more 
difficult than in the realm of government 
and human relations. I take my illustra- 
tion from the constitution of the Portu- 
guese republic, the Estado Novo, which is 
sympathetically described in the October 
13, 1950, issue of the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement under the heading, 
“The Portuguese Experiment.” Perhaps 
we can examine the operations of lan- 
guage here with more objectivity than 
we could summon for a Soviet or an 
American document. The Portuguese 
constitution specifically mentions twenty 
fundamental guaranties, including free- 
dom of religion, unimpaired liberty of ex- 
pression, freedom of association, and no 
penalization without proper trial. How- 
ever, an adjoining passage specifies that 
the exercise of these rights shall be “‘con- 
tingent on special laws designed to pre- 
vent or repress any perversion of public 
opinion in its function as a social force.”’ 
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The principle of habeas corpus is quali- 
fied by a clause which speaks of condi- 
tions to be later determined. The consti- 
tution is therefore binding upon the chief 
of state only to the extent that he ordains 
no laws suspending its operation. Here 
we have an interesting use of the concept 
of “rights,’’ which according to the Por- 
tuguese constitution have some mysteri- 
ous existence apart from their exercise. 
The Portuguese government also in- 
cludes a secretariat of propaganda, which 
exists to look after “the hygiene of the 
mind.”’ It may reasonably be assumed 
that anyone who opposes the head of 
state is in an unhealthy mental condi- 
tion. 

So governments jail or execute their 
political opposition on the ground of “‘se- 
curity,”’ the conquest of colonial territory 
becomes “‘pacification,’’ and the political 
control of business and labor organiza- 
tions becomes “co-ordination.” These 
terms are not mere euphemisms. They 
serve as substitutes for thought and fac- 
tual information. 

The symbols which obscure rather 
than reveal reality are not always lin- 
guistic symbols. They may take the form 
of political structures. A two-party sys- 
tem which offers no essential choice of is- 
sues or men may seem to an electorate to 
be more democratic than a system which 
calls for a “Ja” vote. Differing political 
structures in the United States and Can- 
ada do not necessarily symbolize differ- 
ent degrees of democratic control. Here, 
as in the case of words, the problem is to 
look ‘‘beyond the label’”’ and examine the 
contents of the container. 

By what method, then, may we dis- 
cover the real meaning of democracy? If 
neither phrases, nor slogans, nor flags, 
nor salutes, nor loyalty oaths, nor even 
political structures convey the essence of 
democracy, to what may we turn? Have 
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we no “‘check points”’ to guide our flight 
over the rugged terrain of today’s world? 

Teachers of English think we have. 
They believe that the meaning of democ- 
racy is not to be identified by the transi- 
tory moods or beliefs of majorities in a 
single community or of a whole nation at 
any given moment in time. They believe 
that it must be discovered from the per- 
sistent and universal strivings of the 
people through the years—strivings ex- 
pressed in great events and in the 
thoughts of representative men. As we 
consider the meaning of democracy in 
our perilous times, we may with profit re- 
mind ourselves of the valid traditions 
which these events and these men have 
created. For these traditions grew out of 
great crises and may serve as guides for 
us as we face what is probably the great- 
est crisis in the history of man. 

First of the traditions which may 
serve as a guide to action today is the 
tradition of freedom and the dignity of 
the individual. Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution of Western culture to world 
civilization has been its insistence upon 
the sacredness of the individual personal- 
ity and the subordination of all social ar- 
rangements to the fullest development of 
the greatest number of individuals.'Other 
cultures have made other contributions, 
but this is the characteristic gift of the 
West. Its origin may be traced to the 
Near East, where the Judeo-Christian 
ethic developed, and kindred ideals 
found expression in some of the great 
Eastern religions; but individual freedom 
took the form of widespread political as- 
piration chiefly in the West. Our chief 
quarrel with communism today is not 
that it confers a greater security and dig- . 
nity upon the common man but that it * 
subordinates him to the state. 

In America this aggressive individual- 
ism found expression not only in the po- 
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MEANING OF DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA TODAY 


litical writings of Thomas Jefferson and 
others but notably in the work of such 
interpreters of the American spirit as 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman. 
O the joy of a manly selfhood, 
To be servile to none, to defer to none, 

not to any tyrant, known or unknown, 


To confront with my personality all the other 
personalities of the earth. 


Today the growing complexity and in- 
tricacy of our industrial civilization has 
modified our concept of the operation of 
individual freedom. The term “free en- 
enterprise’ has been frequently abused 
in our age of large-scale industry and 
financing. But the essential quality of in- 
dividual freedom persists as a cherished 
value in the hearts of Americans. 

We who are in a special sense cus- 
todians of this tradition must keep alive 
the people’s concern about individual 
freedom. There are disturbing signs of 
indifference to invasions of that freedom, 
whether they occur abroad or in our own 
country. Unnecessary restraints upon the 
freedom to live and to do business and to 
think and speak, whether by laws or ad- 
ministrative agencies, are as alien to our 
way of life today as they were in the days 
of Jefferson and Walt Whitman. 

Closely allied with the tradition of in- 
dividual freedom is the tradition of dis- 
sent. Not all Americans are as impatient 
of coercion and of political authority as 
the character in Emerson’s “Brook 
Farm” appears to have been. According 
to Emerson, George Ripley, president of 
Brook Farm community, commented to 
Theodore Parker, “There is your accom- 
plished friend Mr. X: he would hoe corn 
all Sunday if I would let him, but all 
Massachusetts could not make him do it 
on Monday.” Mr. X and Henry David 
Thoreau were reflections, in somewhat 
exaggerated form, of an element in the 
American character which is uncongenial 


to the attitude of genuflection before 
anyone but God himself. Like the Eng- 
lish Quaker, and like Macaulay’s Puri- 
tan, who “prostrated himself in the dust 
before his Maker, but . . . set his foot on 
the neck of his King,” the American 
thinks of government as his servant and 
not his master. 

Mention of Theodore Parker brings to 
mind his words as quoted recently by 
Henry Steele Commager. “We are a re- 
bellious nation,” declared Parker. “Our 
whole history is treason; our blood was 
attainted before we were born; our creeds 
are infidelity to the mother church; our 
constitution, treason to our fatherland. 
What of that? Though all the governors 
in the world bid us commit treason 
against man, and set the example, let us 
never submit.” 

Perhaps it was this distrust of arbi- 
trary powers by government and this as- 
sertion of the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual citizen that led the American people 
to do away with the legal concept of sedi- 
tion in the federal constitution. That 
concept was based on the theory of the 
divine right of kings and the doctrine 
that government is not subject to censure 
or criticism by the people. The Bill of 
Rights abolished the concept of verbal 
treason and specified that the crime of 
treason consisted of levying war against 
the United States or of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy by an overt act. 

The classic formulation of the equali- 
tarian, or revolutionary, tradition is 
found in Jefferson’s ringing declaration 
that all men are created equal, but it 
finds expression in poets as diverse as 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Louis Untermeyer, and William 
Vaughn Moody. The tradition is older 
than these—older than Piers Plowman, 
older than the prophet Micah, but it 
came to its most articulate political ma- 
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turity in the American republic. Whit- 
tier’s denunciation of the “Clerical Op- 
pressors,”’ Untermeyer’s “Caliban in the 
Coal Mines,” Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, and 
Steinbeck’s saga of the Oakies illustrate 
the vitality of the tradition in American 
history. 

Soon after its founding, the new land 
drew to itself a great variety of people, 
representing many races, religions, and 

‘nationalities, who helped to build the 
_great nation America is today. In spite of 
conflict, tensions, rivalries, and frequent 
bitterness among the many ethnic, re- 
ligious, and culture groups in industry 
and in residential communities, Ameri- 
cans learned to tolerate diversity. They 
insisted upon each person’s right to be 
different—different in physical charac- 
teristics, in manners, in dress, in religious 
faith, and in political beliefs and affilia- 
tion. So long as differences did not take 
the form of antisocial acts, they were not 
only tolerated but welcomed. Is not al- 
most the whole of American literature 
dedicated to celebrating the uniqueness 
of each American? Not only Walt Whit- 
man, but the great novelists, the regional 
writers, the makers of legend and myth, 
the biographers and the dramatists—all 
have sung the unending variety and rich- 
ness of the American character. 

Among the numerous other traditions 
which may be identified in contemporary 
American life, it is perhaps not inappro- 
priate to select as the last of our series the 
tradition of optimism, or faith in the fu- 
ture of our people and of our world. Per- 
haps this characteristic stems in some in- 
stances from the same lack of realism 
which accounts for the popularity of the 
soap opera, cheap magazine fiction, and 
the comic book. But escapism cannot ac- 
count for the solid achievements which 
Americans have made in the face of in- 


credible obstacles and discouragements, 
in technology, trade, industry, science, 
education, and the social welfare. It can- 
not account for the fortitude of the pio- 
neers or for deeds of great heroism and 
sacrifice by men and women in all walks 
of life, in both war and peace. 

The poets, the singers, the artists, and 
the orators have not been able to account 
for this faith—this substance of things 
hoped for, this evidence of things not 
seen. They have simply reported it. De 
Crévecceur saw it when he wrote in 1773, 
“Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose la- 
bors and posterity will one day cause 
great changes in the world.” And the his- 
torian Ridpath felt it when he wrote 
about the frontier women, ‘“They toiled 
and suffered and died that their children 
might inherit the promise.” Sandburg 
documented it in his Lincoln biographies, 
in The People, Yes! and in Remembrance 
Rock. Norman Corwin’s “Prayer on the 
Eve of Victory” gave it words in behalf 
of the millions who had just defeated the 
enemies of the common man. To Lang- 
ston Hughes, America is a dream: 


O, yes, 

I say it plain, 

America never was America to me, 
And yet I swear this oath— 
America will be! 

An ever-living seed, 

Its dream 

Lies deep in the heart of me. 


Archibald MacLeish shared the dream, 
even in the panic days of the early 
1930'S: 

Eyes blind with the sleet and the 

Freezing of night have you seen how the 


Wind’s in the rising East and the 
Mountains of morning increasing? 


Faith in the future of America should 
not, however, lead us:to look upon the 
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perils of our time with complacency. 
Truth will triumph only as the defenders 
are numerous and strong. John Stuart 
Mill observes that “persecution has al- 
ways succeeded, save where the heretics 
were too strong a party to be effectually 
persecuted.” Citing numerous historical 
instances, he shows that an idea or an 
ideal can be crushed or deferred for a 
thousand years. We cannot experience 
the American dream simply by going to 
sleep. 

We shall retain our traditions intact 
and growing only in so far as we are 
worthy of them. No rights have been 
conferred upon us that do not carry with 
them corresponding obligations. 

The free society is a responsible so- 
ciety. As modern living grows more com- 
plex, the individual inherits increasing 
responsibilities along with his freedoms. 
One of the most pressing of these respon- 
sibilities is the further development of 
the best of his traditions. For example, 
we realize at mid-century that American 
democracy can survive only if it adds 
measurably to its heritage. New condi- 
tions call for the creation of new tradi- 
tions. 

Thus there is emerging in our time a 
tradition of world-mindedness unknown 
to earlier generations except in the writ- 
ings of international figures like Franklin 
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and Jefferson. Moreover, we are learning 
that the complex character of modern 
life calls for a much larger sharing of so- 
cial responsibility for the economic well- 
being of all the people than was needed 
in Jefferson’s day. We are accepting the 
task of carrying forward old traditions 
and of shaping new ones. 

Teaching the meaning of democracy to 
youth in 1950 is not without its dangers. 
First is the danger that the school will 
impose upon youth its own particular 
version of the meaning of democracy, in- 
stead of letting the youth discover its 
meaning for themselves. And a second, 
perhaps greater, danger is the reaction of 
a hysterical community to the real impli- 
cations of democracy for America today. 
Now, as in every other period of Ameri- 
can history, the defense of democracy re- 
quires courage. 

Only an undaunted, united profession 
can succeed in keeping the avenues of 
communication open. The nation-wide 
attack on free education, on the radio, in 
newspaper columns, and elsewhere, is in 
part designed to impede the free study of 
the meaning of democracy. Teachers of 
English, custodians of our magnificent 
language, should be in the forefront of 
those who, at great risk to themselves, 
are defending democracy by defending 
the freedom of communication. 


The excellent recording by Harry Morgan Ayres of selections from 
Beowulf can now be supplemented with enough copies of the text to 
permit each student to have one in his hands as the record is played. 
An interlinear translation is included. The leaflet should greatly enhance 
understanding and appreciation of the nature of Old English and of 
language change. The leaflet: $1.00 per set of thirty. The record: ten- 
inch, 78 rpm $1.75 ($1.25 to members). Order from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21. 
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Comparing Poems on Like Te opics 


PAUL MOWBRAY WHEELER’ 


Acccorpinc to some respectable com- 
mentators, we are passing through the 
Waste Land of poetry. Dust storms of 
symbolism and obscurity, driven by 
winds which howl in discordant keys, 
blind us today to whatever outlook there 
may be. Poets wander with bowed heads, 
seeing only the ground at their feet and 
muttering introspectively to themselves 
to the accompaniment of gestures which 
pretend to be original but result only in 
distraction. 

How true this is may be debatable. 
But, surely, students exploratively pick- 
ing up some of the work of T. S. Eliot, 
W. H. Auden, Mariahne Moore, E. E. 
Cummings, and Dylan Thomas may be 
so discouraged by their inability to com- 
prehend that they may quit then and 
there, never discovering that many poets 
have written intelligibly and that many 
still do. Therefore, it is urgently impor- 
tant for teachers of English, particularly 
from the first year of high school on, to 
counteract such discouragement by giv- 
ing their boys and girls a hint of the vast 
wealth of clear, challenging, and reward- 
ing poetry at their disposal. 

There are many ways to carry this out, 
and every good instructor is acquainted 
with most of them and may put them to 
use; but the method outlined in. this 
study is often neglected. This neglect is 
regrettable, for the advice is too reward- 
ing to be allowed to rust in disuse. Its 
chief beauty is its flexibility. Except in 


‘Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
co-author of College English (Harcourt, Brace). 


the case of classes stressing fundamen- 
tals like spelling, punctuation, and gram- 
mar, there is hardly a course in high 
school English which cannot make use of 
it to some extent. Though its widest em- 
ployment will be in literature classes, 
some of the studies suggested below 
would serve as exciting integrations with 
oral English; and its value to mature 
students, whose sharper minds need the 
practice it affords, is beyond estimate. 

Poetry is something that must be 
fallen in love with. Some teachers spend 
too much time shaking their fingers at 
their classes reproachfully and insisting 
that they kneel in adoration before gods 
that someone else has enthroned: “This 
is a great poem. If you don’t agree, you 
are stupid,” or something similar to that. 
And, of course, no one is going to enjoy 
something just because he is told he 
should. In fact, most people—and par- 
ticularly young people—balk when force 
is used to drive their opinions. But if the 
student is taken into the presence of a 
worth-while poem and if we walk around 
it with him and help im to pick out the 
elements of its beauty, its thought—if 
we allow him to reach his own conclusion 
—more often than otherwise he will in- 
stinctively “feel” and readily admit true 
excellence. 

Even if he disagrees, however, with all 
the critics since Aristotle, he should not 
be scolded. His opinion should be lis- 
tened to—and the reasons thcrefor— 
with perhaps a question interpolated now 
and then by the instructor to clear the 
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thinking. Then the results should be ac- 
cepted! This is a procedure of encourage- 
ment which will rarely fail. As he sees 
that his opinion is respected, he will be- 
gin to plumb deeper for his reactions and 
their reasons and to scrutinize more care- 
fully the evidence for his conclusions. If 
the poems he examines are arranged in 
groups according to similarity of theme, 
passing from simplicity and obviousness 
to more subtle emotion and a more in- 
volved style, and if the student is in- 
duced to consider the poems in each 
group and measure their success in treat- 
ing the same subject, a miracle often 
takes place: a critic begins to create him- 
self before our eyes! 

Of course, such a procedure is not new. 
Good teachers have been using compari- 
son and contrast, off and on, for a long 
time; but the trouble, I repeat, is that 
there are too many who do not use it. 
The other night a boy of my acquaint- 
ance, discouraged by one of the latter, 
said to his father, ““We had some poetry 
in class today—something or other about 
a guy talking to himself in a monastery. 
She said it was great stuff, wonderful 
characterization, but I couldn’t follow 
her.’’ Of course not! He should have led. 
And she could have guided him better if 
she had followed him! 

The merit of comparison is that it can 
be adapted to all ages in high school and 
beyond. I have had some exciting mo- 
ments and many profitable experiences 
trying out the poems which are cited be- 
low. The only factor which determined 
whether I should use them with second- 
ary-school freshmen or college seniors is 
the degree of difficulty and maturity in- 
volved in the poems themselves. Even an 
immature youngster can be coaxed into 
telling why he likes one poem better than 
another when they both say the same, 
or similar, things in different words. 
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But, I must insist, the instructor should 
not push too hard and should recognize 
the young person’s reasons as just as in- 
teresting to everyone as those of the 
most established critic and more impor- 
tant to the boy himself than the conclu- 
sions of all the authorities. Furthermore, 
care must be taken not to urge the imma- 
ture swimmer into water too deep for his 
unpracticed faculties. One would hardly 
expect a beginner to plunge successfully 
into the comparison of poems which even 
the most experienced readers find am- 
biguous and difficult to understand. 

An interesting approach to this whole 
method is to begin with the three quat- 
rains written a few years ago by Richard 
S. Reynolds, a construction operator 
from New York; Audrey Wurdemann, 
a Pulitzer Prize winner in poetry; and 
her husband, Joseph Auslander, a poet 
whose verse has appeared in various 
periodicals. Feeling that poets had “not 
been singing of the home,” each of these 
three started “‘the ball rolling,’’ by con- 
tributing a stanza on the same theme. 


A 


Build me a home, I am lonely, 
Lonely for a chimney and cat. 

I’ve been about and I’ve found out 
Life’s too big for a flat. 


B 


Build me a home in a corner 

With my window flush with the lawn; 
Where life overflows on the heart of a rose, 
Where birds may wake me at dawn. 


Cc 


Build me a home, I am hungry 

For the bark of a dog in a lane, 

For the sight of a light in a window at night 
And the song of a roof in the rain. 


It is very interesting to see how many 
students can detect the ‘‘practical’’ 
straightforwardness of Mr. Reynolds’ 
style in A, the feminine touch in B, and 
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the finesse of the practiced poet in Mr. 
Auslander’s C. It may not prove profit- 
able to push this exercise too far. In fact, 
there is enough material in what has just 
been suggested above to keep a class busy 
for some time. Other considerations may 
be kept for more sustained selections. 

' Having excited the students’ interest 
with some such beginning as this, we may 
do well to go next to a more careful com- 
parative consideration of something like 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘Memory”’ 
and Ben Hur Lampman’s poem on the 
same theme with a different title, “How 
Could I Be Forgetting?”’ 


MEMORY? 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

’Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May 

The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load. 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


HOW COULD I BE FORGETTING?3 


Often I try to remember fragments of things, 

As how many days has November, and names of 
kings, 

And measures for corn and barley, and hay in 
the stack— 

But always they will elude me and won’t come 
back. 

That which I learn for tomorrow is quite for- 
gotten today, 

As a mist that meets a breeze and is driven 
away. 

How strange I should remember, for many and 
many a June, 

The lilt and the running laughter of an old tune. 


When I open a book to follow the way a scholar 
should, 

Fleet as a glancing swallow my heart is off to the 
wood; 
2 By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


3 Used with the permission of the author, Ben 
Hur Lampman. 
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The lines are dim before me and have no mean. 
ing, while 

I stand in a lane by the river, at the end of a 
country mile. 

There is wind on the water, and a sprinkle of 
dancing rain, 

And I am so glad within me that the joy of it 
hurts like pain— 

I have closed the book without knowing what it 
is all about, 

But well, so well, [ remember the glint of a 
leaping trout. 


So I have given it over, and am minded not to 
try 

Ever again to recover such matters as when and 
why, 

And how many days has November, and names 
of kings, 

And any number of other very important things. 

It seems I must be content with trivial memo- 
ries, quite 

Like one I have of the stars on a windless winter 
night, 

Or one of a golden wave on an acre I’d sown to 
grain— 

And how could I be forgetting the whisper that 
heralds rain? 


The best of a sorry bargain—yet, in my heart I 
am glad, 

For I have kept each picture that I have ever 
had— 

I’ve but to dream for a moment, and so in a 
moment to be 

Dazed with a wind from the ocean and filled 
with a sight of the sea; 

But to reflect for a moment, and then to stand in 
the rain, 

Silver rain by the river, where the bright trout 
leap again; 

For I could never remember the rules that are 
found in books— 

But how could I be forgetting the way that a 
sunset looks? 


Under a dark sky sweeping three gulls are driven 
by— 

Given unto my keeping till the day that I come 
to die; 

The sheen of the mallard’s feather, a blackened 
tree on a hill, 

And a whitened weave of waters where the 
stream will not be still; 

All spider-webs at seven, when they are heavy 
with dew, 


i 
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And cold and bright with fires, burning in white 
and in blue; 

Trumpets ringing above me—I cannot remem- 
ber the sum— 

But how could I be forgetting the way the wild 
geese come? 


Professor Fred B. Millet* has sug- 
gested that there are four ways to read 
poetry. He calls them the “personal (or 
psychological),’’ the ‘“‘historical,” the 
“ethical,” and the ‘“‘aesthetic.”” He pre- 
fers the last way, which “involves analy- 
ses of the content of the poem, its tech- 
nique, and the dynamic relations be- 
tween the content and technique.”’ 

Unless we are dealing with advanced 
students, we ought to be wary of ven- 
turing out of the first category—the 
evaluation of the poem “by the degree 
to which it meets the emotional needs of 
the reader.”’ It does not appear that the 
historical method, in which the “rela- 
tionship of the work to its author and to 
the period in which it is produced,” will 
serve any purpose in this sort of evalua- 
tion. 

Occasionally the “ethical’’ method 
may be used by a young reader, who 
points out—without using these terms— 
“doctrines implicit or explicit” which are 
expressed; but the exercise must not be 
pushed far, for there is grave danger of 
developing his sense for “morals,’”’ so 
that he looks for them in every poem. 
Usually this is for classes further ad- 
vanced. And, surely, only a class that is 
advanced enough to have had some 
training in poetics will be able to venture 
into the fourth method very far. Meter, 
rhyme, tone color, figurative language, 
stanzaic pattern, are all devices that 
should be weighed against one another 
only by critics who have had some 
training. Yet we have all been surprised 
at the feeling that youngsters sometimes 


4 English Leaflet, June, 1944. 
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have for these things. They will condemn 
one poem because “it doesn’t sound 
right” or because “‘it’s too long.’’ Such 
outbursts should be welcomed cordially, 
and enthusiasm of this sort should 
never be dampened by too early insist- 
ence on labeling everything. 

Most students who look at the two 
poems above on memory are prejudiced 
before they begin to read by the appar- 
ent length of Lampman’s effort. Not un- 
til he has been encouraged to read both 
of them aloud does the young reader see 
the merits of the second poem: its flow- 
ing rhythm, mellow pictures, unifying 
refrain, etc. Restraint is sometimes most 
indispensable, to be sure, especially in 
verse that deals with pathos. But mere 
brevity by itself is not necessarily a vir- 
tue, and your beginner must be coaxed 
to see this. 

Even though the reader may not— 
nay, should not—be too much concerned 
at first with biographical facts concern- 
ing the poet, he can with profit ask him- 
self certain questions which he answers 
from the poems involved: What do I 
learn about the poet? Is it evident in 
any way that he.is a man or a woman? 
What is his mood? These questions and 
others that are similar are particularly 
valuable in considering the following 
poems: 


¢ 


ONCE ON A RADIANT MORNINGS 


The robin’s on the wing again, I hear the call of 
Spring again, 

And fain am I to follow, lass, it calls me not in 
vain! 

Yes, I would join the chorus; lo, the highway is 
before us— 

But what if she, my first beloved, should call 
to me again? 

The wanderlust is part of me, and love is in the 
heart of me, 


5 By Kendall Banning; used with the permission 
of Mrs. Banning. 
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And I would tread the road with you that leads 
beyond the door; 

I hear the cry of laughter, and my feet would 
follow after, 

But what if she, my first beloved, should call 
to me once more? 


Yes, I will follow you, my lass, around the world 
and through, my lass, 

To seek the peace of summer noons that broods 
beside the sea. 

We leave the past behind us, that the joy of life 
may find us, 

But what if she, my first beloved, should call 
again to me? 


THE FLIGHT® 


Look back with longing eyes and know that I 
will follow, 

Lift me up in your love as a light wind lifts a 
swallow, 

Let our flight be far in sun or windy rain— 

But what if I heard my first love calling me 
again? 


Hold me on your heart as the brave sea holds 
the foam, 

Take me far away to the hills that hide your 
home; 

Peace shall thatch the roof and love shall latch 
the door— 

But what if I heard my first love calling me 
once more? 


Does one of these poets seem a little 
more casual, a little less sincere, than 
the other? Does one seem to enjoy show- 
ing off his ability to put words together 
in metrical order, whereas the other 
avoids ornamentation and is more serious 
and direct? If one is more histrionic, is 
this a fault? May the reckless, almost 
flippant, attitude of the one be more con- 
vincing than that of the other? Which 
one arouses sympathy more and why? 
In one of our universities, where sources 
are emphasized in research, if a graduate 
student were to come across these two 
poems, he might have an exciting—and 
comparatively profitless—adventure de- 

® From Sara Teasdale, Rivers to the Sea. Copy- 


right, 1915, by the Macmillan Company and used 
with their permission. 
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termining which poem was written the 
more recently and therefore may be in- 
debted to the other. But, once again, the 
fact alone that the second poem is 
shorter than the other should not in it- 
self stand as a superior quality. Perhaps 
it takes twelve lines instead of eight to 
say adequately what needs to be said 
here and to give a full impression. These 
two poems make a good pair to place 
early in such a project as this. The simi- 
larities are so striking that the differences 
may be easier to find. 

One aspect of the personal evaluation 
by which every reader measures a poem 
is the way it arouses in him a memory of 
a similar experience. ‘Why, of course. I 
know what he’s talking about. Anybody 
could have put that down.” Ah, but this 
is not so. Here and now is the time to 
point out that one of the chief differences 
between the poet and the layman is that 
the poet can, and does, put down in 
rhythmical, imaginative language what 
he has felt, so that others may thrill 
resonantly to his experience, as a guitar 
lying on the parlor table may echo the 
note struck on the piano. 

Unless the reader has had a similar 
experience and can thrill in just this way 
because of it, poetry will not have much 
appeal. For this reason the next two 
poems, particularly the first, may not 
arouse any response in readers that are 
too young. How young they may be and 
still enjoy a reaction is difficult to say. I 
have had eighth-grade students burst in- 
to an uproar of comment when these were 
first read to them. Most of them seemed 
to know what was meant and could 
recall like moments in their lives. On the 
other hand, I have seen a college fresh- 
man class sit apathetically silent with- 
out one member’s volunteering. It is im- 
possible to predict a group’s reaction, be- 
cause it depends upon so many factors: 
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the personality of the group, the amount 
and kind of poetry it has previously 
read, the way the poems are read aloud. 
The very simplicity of the form and lan- 
guage used in each case may be a diffi- 
culty. 
WOOD SONG? 
I heard a wood thrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a star— 


My heart that walked in bitterness 
Came back from very far. 


Three shining notes were all he had, 
And yet they made a starry call. 

I caught life back against my breast 
And kissed it, scars and all. 


DUST OF SNOW® 


The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


In Frost’s poem above, the word rued 
may be a distraction. It is not in keep- 
ing with the simple diction the poet has 
used throughout. Incidentally, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese nominated the first 
of these poems as the most beautiful 
written by an American woman. 

Let us look next at something which 
requires for its complete appreciation a 
finer sensibility and much more maturity 
than is demanded by any of the preced- 
ing exercises. Unless an unfortunate herit- 
age or environment or the exigencies of 
earn'ng bread and butter have dulled 
our awareness of beauty, sooner or later, 
more or less frequently according to our 

7From Sara Teasdale, Love Songs. Copyright, 
1917, by the Macmillan Company and used with 
their permission. 

8 From Collected Poems of Robert Frost. Copy- 
right, 1930, 1939, by Henry Holt and Company, 


Inc. Copyright, 1936, by Robert Frost. Used by 
special arrangement with the publishers. 
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natures, we shall have the experience 
captured in the poems given below. 
Beauty can be poignant, excruciating. 
Which of your pupils has been wounded 
by it so that he reacts resonantly to what 
is being said here? It may not be wise to 
take the risk of prejudicing your young 
critics by letting them know that an 
established poet wrote one of these and 
that the other is by an amateur, for stu- 
dents mature enough to have felt this 
experience will probably fall into a con- 
ventional preference for anything over 
the name of a well-known writer. When 
the poems are judged for the value in- 
herent in them, which does the better 
job? Is there a feverish ecstasy in one 
which convinces? Or is this very ecstasy 
too hysterical? Does the calm, dispas- 
sionate expression of the other subtract 
something from its sincerity? Is it too 
matter-of-fact to convince? Or does this 
very self-control act as a good influence? 


GOD’S WORLD» 


O world, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, world, I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart. Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year. 
My soul is all but out of me,—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 


CONTEST POEM” 


Too much of beauty have I seen this day: 
The soul which is not mine, but lent to me, 


9 From Edna St. Vincent Millay, Renascence and 
Other Poems, published by Harper & Brothers. 
Copyright, 1913, 1941, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Used with permission of the publishers. 

1° By Vera Hoglund, from Word Study. Copyright, 
1935, by G. & C. Merriam Co. and used with their 
permission. 
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Cries out to loose itself from mortal clay 
Where chained and dumb it pants to be set 
free. 


The vessel of my heart’s too small to hold 
Such wealth of poignant color, scent and 
sound; 
Try as it may to keep all I behold, 
It overflows and spills upon the ground. 


And when this splendor dons the garb of night, 
When light departs and leaves this place to 
me, 
No sense shall linger but a mute delight, 
A hope that what has been, again may be. 


Only a limitation of space requires us 
to stop here. The process can be carried 
on into very deep waters, where baffling 
currents maze the navigator and chal- 
lenge his ability to make port. Such a 
case would be, for example, a study of 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra’’ and The Rubaiyat 
side by side. Laying aside the prejudice 
which naturally arises from one’s per- 
sonal philosophy, it is a real problem to 
conclude whether the pessimism of the 
latter or the optimism of the former is 
more convincingly portrayed. And even 
more ambitious than this adventure, a 
comparative evaluation of “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra”’ and Matthew Arnold’s “Growing 
Old” may be tried. Youth will hardly 
know what Arnold is talking about, but 
it may be interesting to see whether the 
students even begin to sense what he is 
trying to say. Which is the more convinc- 
ing to them, the more concordant with 
their own experiences—the insistent op- 
timism of Browning or the resigned stoi- 
cism of Arnold? Have any of them lived 
long enough to know which is truer to 
life? 

Doubtless most teachers will have a 
list of their own from which they will 
prefer to select for the purposes of com- 
parison and contrast. There is no limit 
to the process except the enthusiasm of 
the class and the amount of time avail- 
able. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 
IN COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 


James Stephens, “The Snare”; Ralph Hodgson, 
“Stupidity Street”; Ralph Hodgson, “The 
Bells of Heaven”; W. H. Davies, “Sheep.” 

Coventry Patmore, ‘Departure’; Thomas 
Hardy, “Without Ceremony.” 

Carl Sandburg, ‘Prayers of Steel”; John G. 
Neihardt, ‘Let Me Live Out My Years.” 
Henry King, ‘““The Exequy”; Thomas Hardy, 

“The Clock Winder.” 

John Milton, “On His Deceased Wife’’; William 
Lisle Bowles, “Influence of Time on Grief.’ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, “How Do I Love 
Thee?”; Edmund Spenser, Sonnet LXXIX. 

William Shakespeare, ‘“‘Fear No More the Heat 
of the Sun”; William Collins, “Dirge in 
Cymbeline.” 

T. S. Eliot, section from “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock,” beginning with the 
fifteenth line and concluding with the 
twenty-second; Carl Sandburg, “Fog.” 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, “Carrion Comfort’; 
John Donne, “Death.” 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, “The Mocking Bird’’; 
Arthur Guiterman, “To a Mocking Bird.” 
George Santayana, Sonnet III; Edgar Guest, 

“All That Matters.” 

Thomas Moore, ‘The Last Rose of Summer”; 
Henry King, “A Contemplation upon Flow- 
ers.” 

Robert Burns, “To Mary in Heaven”; H. F. 
Lyte, ‘‘Agnes.” 

Alfred Tennyson, “Come Not when I Am 
Dead”; Christina Rossetti, “When I Am 
Dead, My Dearest”’; Sara Teasdale, “I Shall 
Not Care.” 

William Shakespeare, Sonnet LX XI; Christina 
Rossetti, ““Remember Me.” 

Grant Allen, “The First Idealist”; Leigh Hunt, 
“To a Fish”; William Butler Yeats, “The 
Indian upon God.” 

George Herbert, “The Collar’; John Milton, 
“Lycidas” (Il. 74-84, incl.). 

William Alexander Percy, ‘“‘Confidants”; Lord 
Dunsany, “Song from an Evil Wood.” 
Conrad Aiken, “Morning Song from ‘Senlin 
Archibald MacLeish, ‘You, Andrew Mar- 

vell.” 

John Masefield, “On Growing Old’; Charles 
Kingsley, “When All the World Is Young, 
Lad.” 

Thomas Hardy, “Waiting Both’; Matthew 
Arnold, “Self-dependence.” 

Sara Teasdale, “The Long Hill”; Elias Lieber- 
man, “Climax of a Career.” 
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Lizette Woodworth Reese, “To Life”; John G. 
Neihardt, ‘Prayer for Pain”; Archibald 
Rutledge, “Praising the Darkness.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, “Feast”; Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, “Scarcity”; Frances 
Frost, “Feast”; Arthur Guiterman, “The 
Child”; Emily Dickinson, “I Had Been 
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Hungry All the Years.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, “Calvary”; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, “To Christ on His 
Birthday.” 

Thomas Hardy, ‘“‘My Spirit Will Not Haunt the 
Mound”; Rupert Brooke, “Not with Rain 
Tears.” 


Building a Ballad Opera 


ELIZABETH A. STRAUB’ 


Orn aim was to produce an original 
play which would give every member of 
a ninth-grade English class a chance to 
participate in a school assembly program. 
We had not been able to find any printed 
play to suit our needs. 

The class had enjoyed reading ballads 
together—-some in unison, some in parts, 
some with soloists acting out an im- 
promptu dramatization and the rest 
joining in the narration or choral refrain. 
Then extra reading from various an- 
thologies had concluded with a classroom 
recital for which a dozen committees each 
memorized and presented a different bal- 
lad. From this recital we selected five 
numbers, two to sing and three to say. 
Around these we proceeded to compose 
our show. 

For one period everyone wrote sug- 
gestions for staging. These were col- 
lected, read aloud, and discussed. The 
best narrowed down to three: an outdoor 
folk festival, evening around a campfire, 
or an old-fashioned country wedding. 
The first two were then eliminated be- 
cause of limitations of our stage, a lack 
of outdoor scenery, and the fact that 
some of our selections could be acted 
more effectively indoors. A wedding 
theme seemed to fit in with ‘A Frog Who 
Would A-wooing Go” and the “Three 
Pirates,” in which the third pirate cap- 

? Central Junior High School, Allentown, Pa. 


tures and marries the landlord’s daugh- 
ter. Since “Three Pirates’ and ‘The 
Highwayman”’ both occur at an inn, the 
taproom of a country inn became our 
setting. 

From these situations we drew our 
plot. While the Innkeeper is away at a 
near-by fair, his daughters give a party 
for their friends, including Don, who 
loves but had been forbidden to see 
Madge. His clandestine courting is 
mimicked by the song “A Frog Who 
Would A-wooing Go.” The guests also 
act out “Get Up and Bar the Door” and 
“T Wish I Was Single’ to tease the 
lovers. ““The Highwayman’”’ is told as the 
love affair of an older sister Bess, to ex- 
plain why the Innkeeper has become so 
strict with his younger daughters. The 
guests depart before the Innkeeper re- 
turns, but Don and two friends disguise 
as three pirates and in a mock holdup 
force the Innkeeper to give up Madge. 

This synopsis was posted on the bulle- 
tin board and consulted daily as we went 
on to cast our show and improvise dia- 
logue. Main characters were chosen by 
class vote. The ballads were performed 
by those who had already learned them. 
All members of the section became party 
guests. 

Next the writing of autobiographies 
was launched to give a long-range written 
assignment to work at daily while the 
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class period was spent rehearsing the 
ballad episodes, adding extra action, and 
formulating the dialogue needed to 
bridge the episodes and develop the plot. 
Then as groups took turns conferring 
with the teacher and practicing their epi- 
sodes in the front of the room, pupils at 
their seats could be working on auto- 
biographies. Anyone acting or listening 
in felt free to suggest extra lines to help 
build up the scene or to volunteer ways 
to improve the action. 

Next we considered instrumental ac- 
companiment. The three girls who had 
learned “‘A Frog Who Would A-wooing 
Go’” preferred to sing it a cappella. The 
two boys who performed “I Wish I Was 
Single’’> also chose to sing unaccom- 
panied. Two good baritones offered to 
join them. The clowning of this quartet 
became the hit of the show. 

When it was proposed that the whole 
cast reassemble during the ‘Three 
Pirates’ scene and sing a findle, I told 
the class that musical comedies often 
close with a theme that has been estab- 
lished earlier. Unanimously it was agreed 
to repeat the first and last stanzas of “A 
Frog Who Would A-wooing Go,”’ for our 
closing. 

To establish a party atmosphere we 
decided to open with a reel. Enough 
pupils had attended square dances to 
enable four couples to work out several 
figures while the rest of the party crowd 
sang the refrain, “Jimmy crack corn.” 
The dance was interrupted by latecom- 
ers whose arrival caused excitement 
revealing the daughters’ fear of the Inn- 
keeper. Introductions led to general 
teasing of Don and Madge, which paved 
the way for the songs and spoken ballads. 

“Get Up and Bar the Door’’* was 

2 Hugo Frey (ed.), Songs for America (New York: 
Robbins Music Co., 1941), p. 72. 


3 Frank Luther, Americans and Their Songs (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942), pp. 50-51. 
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spoken chorally while its story was acted 
in pantomime. One new ballad was in- 
serted to provide fresh suspense with the 
arrival of a hysterical old woman who 
sank into a chair down center and gasped 
out the narrative lines of “The Old 
Woman and the Pedlar’’s while the others 
crowding about her chanted the refrain, 
“Fal, lal, la-la-la-la!’ Four girls said 
“The Highwayman’” to Don as he lin- 
gered with Madge after the other guests 
had gone. 

The interlude following the Innkeep- 
er’s arrival required most practice. The 
daughters had to stretch out their clean- 
ing-up and their conversation to give 
three boys time to change their costumes 
backstage and return shouting the first 
stanza of “‘Three Pirates.”’? While the 
girls ran to hide in the kitchen, the 
“pirates” entered and demanded wine, 
gold, and the girl. Here we took some 
liberty. The text suggested a homely 
girl, then a pretty one; but the boys dis- 
liked that idea. Instead they decided to 
have Don reject not one but six sisters, 
simply because they were the wrong 
ones. So the Innkeeper made four trips 
to the kitchen, bringing in: first one, too 
dark; then two, both too tall; next three, 
too young; and last Madge, who threw 
herself into Don’s arms. The girls and © 
their friends, who had tiptoed in to ~ 
watch the stunt, joined in coaxing Father 
until he consented. The finale followed. 

By the time these episodes had taken 
shape we needed to rehearse on stage. 
Unfortunately our auditorium is also 
the school gymnasium, occupied each 
period by physical education classes and 

4Greenlaw, Elson, Keck and Miles, Literature 
and Life, Book I (New York: Scott, Foresman, 1933), 
pp. 263-64. 

5 Alice White and Janet Tobitt, Drumatized Bal- 
lads (New York: Dutton, 1937), pp. 118-19. 


6 Helen Hicks, The Reading Chorus (New York: 
Noble & Noble, 1939), pp- 83-91- 


7 White and Tobitt, op. cit., pp. 166-68. 
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after school by the varsity basketball 
team. However, since English class for 
this, my homeroom section, came first 
period in the morning three days a week, 
our principal gave us permission to use 
the stage from 8:00 A.M. through the 
regular 8:30 period for opening exercises 
into the first period until the gym class 
dressed and came up from the locker- 
room. So for two weeks we used that 
schedule, returning to our homeroom 
about 8:50, held opening exercises, then 
used the half-hour or less remaining of 
the first period to run over business that 
needed polishing, to work on autobiogra- 
phies, or to discuss plans for handling 
properties, costumes, or makeup. 

The storage-rooms were raided for 
chairs, three tables, and a fireplace. A 
paneled desk mounted on blocks made a 
fine bar. Pupils proposed and brought the 
properties: mugs, jugs, colored bottles, 
checked tablecloths, treasure bags filled 
with bottle tops to sparkle and jingle! 
Wooden bowls were filled with crackers 
and candy to pass around at the party. 

We chose costumes to suggest a tale 
of long ago and far away. The school 
stockroom provided enough long, full- 
skirted dresses for the girls. The Old 
Woman wore a black babushka, a black 
shawl, and a multicolored skirt cut off 
unevenly at her knees to reveal red cot- 
ton stockings. A picture in one of our 
poetry books suggested an easy way of 
clothing the boys. They wore blue jeans, 
white shirts with white scarfs tied like 
stocks, and colored vests, borrowed from 
the girls. The three pirates each had a 
dresser assigned to help him slip out of 
his vest and into a red flannel shirt and 
to tie colored scarfs on head, around 
neck, and about waist. Antique pistols 
and hunting knives were stuck through 
belts. The Innkeeper wore a ruffled shirt, 
a black knitted vest, and long black coat. 

Makeup was a problem for which I 
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challenged the girls. Nine were delighted 
to stay in for a lesson in proper applica- 
tion of rouge, powder, and lipstick. Then 
each made up herself and two or three 
classmates. 

The performance was a complete suc- 
cess. Everyone enjoyed it, from parents 
and faculty to the special classes for or- 
thogenic backward. Other ninth-grade 
sections liked our bringing to life some of 
the literature they had read, and several 
sections voted it their favorite assembly 
of the year. As for the participants, sev- 
eral thanked me for allowing and helping 
the section to put on a program they 
were sure they would never forget! In let- 
ters they wrote a week later evaluating 
the work of the rating period, many ex- 
pressed joy in personal achievement: 


At last I have overcome stage fright. After , 
our practicing, the stage has come to seem like a 
classroom. 


I like speaking in front of an audience now. 


As a result of being in this play I would like 
to put another on. [This from the one boy who 
had not wanted to take part!] 


It was fun to make the other boys and girls 
laugh. 


All during the school dance Friday evening 
girls and boys kept coming to me and telling me 
how much they enjoyed it. I think it was good 
myself. 


We put in a lot of time, and everyone worked 
hard, but it was worth it. 


It taught me to get along with others. 


We learned to co-operate. [The evidence of 
growth in co-operation particularly delighted 
me, since before this project in group planning 
and group participation the section had been an 
assortment of rugged individualists, noticeably 
rejecting one member, who in our play for the 
first time in his school life won acceptance and 
admiration.] 


Conclusion: for an easy and different 
sort of show talk up a ballad party. It is 
fun. 
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Current English Forum 


ON DROPPING THE “IZE” 


In recent years a tendency among writers 
of exposition has been the unnecessary use 
of polysyllabic words containing the suffix 
“ize.”’ Now most “ize” words, like “‘stylize,” 
“oxidize,”’ and ‘“‘catechize,”’ have been good 
usage for ages. The “‘ize’’ words to which I 
object are those which have perfectly ac- 
ceptable short synonyms and which, in ad- 
dition, have nothing to recommend them by 
way of humor or euphony. 

The two most common are “utilize” and 
“familiarize.” Why must anything be uti- 
lized when it might so much better be used? 
Clumsier still is “utilization” in place of the 
simple “use.” Repeatedly these days we 
read statements like the following: “The 
utilization of chromium will be sharply cur- 
tailed.” “‘Available funds will be utilized.” 

And the use of this “‘ize” word is not re- 
stricted to the semiliterate trying to sound 
official. The worst I have ever read appeared 
on the bulletin board of a sedate club. “In 
utilizing the facilities of this club,’ it began, 
“members will please follow these simple 
rules.” Here, not only is “‘using”’ preferable, 
but the whole first phrase could be left out 
with no loss of meaning. 

Almost as often do we encounter the 
pompous word “familiarize.” Like “utilize,” 
it is almost never needed, and it is, besides, 
awkward to pronounce. I am growing weary 
of being enjoined to “familiarize” myself 
with things. What is usually meant is not 
“familiarize” at all, but to acquaint, or 
simply to learn, or know. “Familiarize your- 
selves with the following procedure’ means, 
in perfect English, “Learn this.” 

“Utilize” and “familiarize” appear to be 
words dear to the hearts of military men, a 
class not noted for felicity of expression. In 
fact, the currency of these words may be 
partly the result of millions of people having 
been barraged by them during the war. 
When I was in the Army I took a “familiar- 
ization course” in small arms and a “fa- 


miliarization course” in gas masks. So much 
is this word a part of Army jargon that I 
once heard a sergeant who had just demon- 
strated bed-making to me and some other 
recruits say, ‘‘Now, this is only a familiariza- 
tion course. Ya gotta practice on your own.” 
I am sure that he considered this a highly 
proper sort of statement, just as I am sure 
that he thought of himself as being only 
normally emphatic when later he told us to 
sign a form “immediately before prior to 
leaving.” 

Two lesser-known “‘ize’’ words which I 
trust will be rooted out before they flourish 
are “finalize” and the eminently silly “‘direc- 
tionize.” ‘Finalize’ I heard last year 
straight from the mouth of an Air Forces 
general. ‘In about three weeks,’”’ he said, 
looking about him portentously, “I expect 
these plans to be finalized.”’ Later I saw it 
twice in Air Forces publications. 

“Directionize” appeared in a book on 
psychology. “His energies were not suf- 
ficiently directionized,” wrote the doctor. 
I have also encountered, I don’t know 
where, ‘“‘channelize.”’ 

I believe that the use of these “‘ize” 
words is a part of a misdirected effort by 
unskilled writers to sound more important 
or official or expert than they would other- 
wise sound. I believe further that such writ- 
ing effectually conceals from many readers 
the fact that the writer is incapable of 
simple, forthright expression. 

Only the teacher, in my opinion, is in a 
position to combat this newer phase of what 
Maury Maverick has charmingly labeled 
“gobbledy-gook.” If students can be taught 
to recognize these woolly words for what 
they are, one barrier to lucid prose 
may eventually be lifted. Or, to be erudite, 
if the student can familiarize himself with 
concise utilization of language, his creative- 
ness may be more purposefully direction- 
ized. 

R. L. IRwIN 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR 
TEACHING GRAMMAR 


Audio-visual aids for teaching secondary- 
school grammar have received but slight at- 
tention in educational circles, and aids for the 
more important reading aspect of grammar 
have received apparently no attention at all. 
Yet no one can question the vital im- 
portance of language skills, the primary im- 
portance of grammar to those skills, or the 
remarkable efficiency of audio-visual aids. 

I submit the following experiment in the 
hope that it will suggest the work needed to 
fill this educational void (and mayhap help 
harassed English teachers put prepositions 
in their places!). 

While the techniques and materials used 
can be readily altered to fit various objec- 
tives, my particular purposes were three- 
fold: to give students further experience in 
difficult prose reading, to review preposi- 
tions we had studied intermittently for some 
two months, and to introduce work with 
subordinate clauses. 

The material was typed on 4X6 cards 
(13 4X6’s and scotch tape made a 6X6 
card) and shown through an opaque projec- 
tor. They were easily prepared, fitted the 
projector perfectly, and were thus an excel- 
lent medium for experiment. I intend to 
transfer the material to lantern slides because 
of the greater simplicity in operation. (You 
don’t have to have a darkroom for a lantern 
slide; when you use an opaque projector, de- 
mand a darkroom and pray for bad 
weather!) 

After introductory remarks, Card 1 was 
shown. This card consisted simply of the 
first sentence of Silas Marner in pica type on 
a 4X6 card. The phrase signs that they had 
studied—punctuation and _prepositions— 
were picked out and the phrases read. Then 
Card 2 was shown, on which were listed the 
phrases the class had picked out. This card 
read, in part: “In the days/when spin- 
ning-wheels hummed busily/in the farm 
houses—/and even great ladies,/clothed/ 


in silk and thread lace,/had,” etc. This card 
provided good review of phrase signs they 
had already studied; the disjointed phrases 
also emphasized that reading is an art of 
building rather than of tearing apart. So we 
returned to Card 1. 

This time the class again read the preposi- 
tional phrases, but, after these were read, 
they read the part of the sentence not prepo- 
sitional phrases, to see the major part of the 
sentence emerge as the subordinate parts 
were eliminated. This was grammar work in 
earnest, and many started to fall by the way- 
side. When the class began to slow, I showed 
Card 3 to assist them in their work. Card 3 
looked like this: 


In the days when the spinning-wheels hummed 
busily 

in the farm houses—and even great ladies, 

clothed in silk and thread lace, 

had their toy spinning-wheels of polished oak— 

there might be seen in districts far away among 
the lanes : 

or deep in the bosom of the hills 

certain pallid undersized men, who, 

by the side of the brawny country-folk, looked 

like the remnants of a disinherited race. 


The entire sentence, in double-spaced pica, 
fit comfortably onto a 4X6 card. The 
phrases italicized above were inclosed in rec- 
tangles. The advantages to this type of 
work, it seems to me, are three: (1) the prac- 
tical relationship between grammar and 
reading is made obvious—grammar be- 
comes practice in reading; (2) abstract rela- 
tionships in the sentence can be shown 
concretely without meaningless pauses; and 
(3) each card, presented as needed, finds the 
class prepared for the problem it solves. 
Words like “subordinate” and ‘“‘dependent”’ 
become both practical and meaningful. 

The next step was to combine preposi- 
tional phrases into “greater” prepositional 
phrases, which resulted in Card 4 and in a 
discussion of sentence form, with compari- 
son to houses, landscape outside the win- 
dow, and pictures in the room. 
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After a pause to allow the projector to 
cool (I’d been burning my fingers clutching 
at cards!) and to emphasize the transition 
to new material, we began similar work with 
conjunctions and relative pronouns. 

The first card we worked toward had 
merely the new phrase signs marked. The 
next card showed the complete phrases these 
new words held to the sentence. The climax 
to the class came with the card which read, 
in part: 


IN THE DAYS 
WHEN 
the spinning-wheels hummed busily 
in the farm houses 
—and— 
even great ladies had their toy spinning- 
wheels 
of polished oak 
clothed 
in silk and thread lace 
THERE MIGHT BE SEEN 
in districts 
far away 
among the lanes 
—or— 


The students could now see graphically 
how the sentence should fit together and 
how prepositions and conjunctions provide 
keys that help them make the sentence fit. 

We ended with lists of conjunctions and 
relative pronouns, to tie in the work with 
subsequent grammar drill. 

The work could be done more efficiently 
with the great range possible in the motion- 
picture medium, with cruder work of this 
type used as a corollary to it. But the effec- 
tiveness even of this is what one usually 
finds with audio-visual work; the results 
were remarkably good. We must make ma- 
terials where none exists and cry out for 
better materials than we individually can 
make. 

Nor is the field for good work small. This 
experiment was devoted to only one aspect 
of the art of handling the intellectual con- 
tent of only one type of language; and effec- 
tive intellectual consumption of language— 
whether it be George Eliot, war news or 
advertising—is only one of many aspects to 
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be taught. We must adapt techniques from 
other fields to the teaching of English; we 
must work out techniques of our own; we 
must use cautiously the peripheral ma- 
terials presently available. The potentiali- 
ties of audio-visual techniques in teaching 
language skills have not been scratched. 

To develop an efficient citizenry capable 
of solving the problems now facing us, we 
must teach the mother-tongue efficiently. 
To teach it efficiently, we must recognize 
the problem and the aids to that problem 
that audio-visual techniques and materials 
can give us. 

Jor W. ANDREWS 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
(OnT0) STATE UNIVERSITY 


USING CURRENT MATERIALS 


If you walked into Norval Fast’s room, 
you’d see students pouring over magazine 
and newspaper articles pasted on large 
cards preparatory to writing critical reviews. 
In Bernice Carpenter’s class, students would 
be discussing a collection of cover pictures 
from Time, as an introduction to the study 
of biography. Margaret White’s class would 
be listening to excerpts from the local news- 
paper read aloud, as they made ready to 
judge how the articles should be punctu- 
ated. 

Who are these English teachers? They are 
members of an energetic group from Cali- 
fornia, who celebrated their fifth birthday as 
a working organization last January. With 
the typical western flair for resounding 
titles, the group calls itself ““The California 
Council for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion.” What do they think they’re doing? 
Take a sentence from their platform: “It is 
the basic assumption of our American way 
of life that all citizens have access to infor- 
mation regarding current affairs, that they 
are competent to form intelligent opinions 
on current issues, and that reasonable and 
intelligent decisions may be expected as a 
consequence.” 

Way back when World War IT was end- 
ing, they reasoned the years ahead might 
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well be difficult for their students. The na- 
tion would need young citizens able to view 
the welter of conflicting information on 
world affairs with a discerning eye. These 
habits of cool appraisal, having been ha- 
rangued by excited stories in newspaper, 
magazine, and radio, had to be developed 
consciously—not left to chance. They’ve 
worked hard to build this competence— 
even turned out a detailed exposition of 
teaching techniques with these current ma- 
terials. The book, Better Learning through 
Current Materials, has been called by the 
New York Times one of the best educational 
books of the year. 

Through Dr. Lucien Kinney, who had 
worked with the group from the beginning, 
the Stanford School of Education became 
interested in encouraging its beginning 
teachers to experiment with these tech- 
niques. The interest culminated in a current 
materials laboratory. Students returned to 
boy-scout days, raiding community garages 
and attics for those magazines of recent 
months which had been stacked away for 
later disposal. Staff members and students 
both contributed current issues. The labora- 
tories paid almost immediate dividends. 
Student teaching is a time when triumph 
and disaster daily hover over the classroom. 
The beginner is never quite certain which 
will be precipitated by his most innocent 
effort. There seems to be something about 
creating his own instructional materials 
which gains him some badly needed assur- 
ance. On the other hand, ready-made ma- 
terials often seem to have an anonymity 
which fails to inspire him with confidence. 

In current materials, these new teachers 
of English found one promising way to meet 
the heterogeneity in the classroom which 
always appalls the beginner. They dis- 
covered this was one avenue to the kind of 
pupil-teacher planning the professors al- 
ways were advocating. They learned that 
early class efforts in group work could be 
given real impetus through activities cen- 
tered in something so explicit and tangible. 

For developing the basic skills, i.e., read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening, these 
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materials proved to be invaluable. As sup- 
plementary reading materials, for example, 
some of the young teachers clipped articles 
from a variety of periodicals. Many used 
the specially prepared slower-reading edi- 
tions. Mounted pictures were used to stimu- 
late reading in biography. Using a variety 
of periodicals, whole units were devoted to 
developing criteria to judge radio and tele- 
vision programs. One student teacher had 
his students clip reviews of motion pictures. 
Besides stimulating discussion of the current 
motion pictures, the reviews frequently led 
readers to the primary materials out of 
which the films were fashioned. Where only 
single copies of articles of general interest 
to the class were available, students oral 
reading was encouraged. The student teach- 
ers felt that the standardized reading tests 
made available by some magazines were to 
be preferred in some ways to those pub- 
lished by the testing bureaus. Several tried 
units in propaganda analysis, using a num- 
ber of reportings of the same event or prob- 
lem or personality. By the time student 
teaching was completed, most of the be- 
ginners wondered how anyone could teach 
reading skills without those resources. 

There was a mine of material, too, stu- 
dent teachers found, for writing activities. 
In research-type reports, students were 
taught to use Readers’ Guide. One class in 
creative writing searched current materials 
for story ideas, possibilities for character 
sketches, suggestions for one-act plays. An- 
other group of tenth-graders studied several 
better quality magazines for writing tech- 
niques: paragraph and sentence structure, 
vocabulary and punctuation, figures of 
speech. Two of the student teachers had 
good success in units on the business letter 
by suggesting pupils write for free instruc- 
tional aids offered by periodical advertisers. 
The effect of national events on the local 
scene was investigated by one senior Eng- 
lish class in some interesting feature-writing 
for a journalism unit. 

Speaking activities arose naturally out of 
reading and writing about current materials. 
Oral reports, both extemporaneous and 
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prepared, were common. Simulated radio 
interviews of class members were tape re- 
corded in a retarded English class. It was 
astonishing to see how eager to tell about 
themselves were these students who said so 
little in most of their classes. One energetic 
student teacher experimented with bringing 
to his classroom people in the community 
news. He had his troubles: speakers came 
on the wrong day or not at all; speakers 
talked too long or were excessively dull. 
Still his students had practice in interview, 
in meeting visitors and introducing them to 
the school’s administrators, in presenting 
the speakers to the class, and in guiding dis- 
cussion periods. So he still thinks it worth 
while for those with a strong constitution. 

To promote more critical listening, an- 
other beginner had his students report on 
various radio commentators and their treat- 
ment of the news. Even more effective, 
where equipment is available, is the tech- 
nique of tape-recording the commentators. 
With one such recording an eleventh grade 
spent two days playing and replaying the 
comments, as they minutely analyzed the 
biases displayed. Better listening habits 
were developed with pupils’ evaluation 
check lists to be used in the classroom for 
oral reports and panel discussions. In the 
midst of an active political season some 
intent ninth-grade citizens prepared a 
mimeographed outline on how to listen to 
campaign oratory. This may have been the 
inspiration which prompted one experienced 
teacher who had been guiding student 
teachers to enter and win a race for city 
councilman. 

These indicate some of the first directions 
Stanford student teachers have taken to use 
current materials in the classrooms. It 
seems to the staff of the School of Educa- 
tion that the experimentation is well worth 
the while, for English teachers have an im- 
portant responsibility in preparing citizens 
to be able to read, think, and talk intelli- 
gently about current problems. 


W. J. Iverson 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


TRAINING IN SPEECH FOR 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Speech Committee of the National 
Council recently surveyed the two hundred 
and fifty teacher-training institutions on the 
accredited list of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education to deter- 
mine the availability of classes in the meth- 
ods of teaching speech in the high school. 
The investigation, conducted by question- 
naire, was part of the Speech Committee’s 
job of assisting English teachers in their 
expressed desire to meet the problem of how 
to satisfy the speech needs of high school pu- 
pils in the English class. Although the in- 
formation received is of particular interest 
to the English teacher who is planning 
summer college study, certain conclusions 
seem important enough to be brought to the 
attention of college English teachers or, es- 
pecially, to the persons who plan the college 
training of high school English teachers. 

First, 58 of the 182 schools which re- 
sponded—roughly 30 per cent—freely say 
that they offer no speech methods course. 
This would suggest that many colleges, de- 
spite all the evidence to the contrary, feel 
that the English teacher need feel no re- 
sponsibility for fostering the growth and de- 
velopment of her pupils in speech skills. 

Second, of the 124 schools which claim to 
offer methods of teaching speech, only 54— 
again about 30 per cent of the total number 
of responding schools—teally call their 
courses “speech methods.” The remaining 
70 list everything: from ‘“‘speeech correc- 
tion” to “drama” as answers to the ques- 
tion of the title of their course in methods 
of teaching speech. How study of speech 
correction and drama prepare the English 
teacher to discharge her obligations to her 
pupils in anything except a very limited way 
is, at least, a question to be puzzled over. 

Of course, the questionnaire, since it used 
the word “speech” in its title, may have 
been directed to the college speech depart- 
ment and, therefore, may not actually re- 
flect the training offered to prospective 
English teachers. It seems unlikely, how- 
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ever, that a college speech department 
would not be aware of the training in its area 
offered in, for example, the English or the 
education departments. 

That there is an increasing awareness of 
the need for training in speech methods for 
the English teacher is shown by the more 
than a few replies which offered apologies 
for providing no such training and the al- 
most universally favorable attitude toward 
such training. 

Perhaps the general conclusion of the 
survey important for the college level is that 
if more than lip service to the principles of 
the language arts is to be given, high 
school English teachers must be trained in 
the methods of teaching speech. The col- 
leges must, it would seem, recognize and 
provide for this need very soon. 


LAUREN L. BRINK 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 


A PROJECT ON “DEMOCRACY 
IN MOTION PICTURES” 


When a class project wins an enthusiastic 
response from every student, the teacher 
feels an unusual sense of satisfaction. Such 
was my experience last semester while 
working with a group in Sophomore English 
ranging in reading ability from grades 7.0 to 
12+ and in I.Q. from 77 to 129. The particu- 
lar activity was a phase of the study of the 
motion picture, one of the English 4 units in 
the Chicago Public School curriculum. Al- 
though the assignment aimed primarily at 
teaching discrimination in the selection of 
motion pictures, it combined with that an 
introduction to the Saturday Review of 
Literature, an exercise in letter-writing, and 
discussions on democracy and our American 
way of life. 

In trying to plan an activity which would 
challenge the few superior students and at 
the same time interest the majority of the 
class, I used the controversial articles in the 
Saturday Review of Literature (March 4, 
1950) in which the editor, Mr. Norman 
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Cousins, and Mr. Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, discussed the impact of our ex- 
ported motion pictures upon foreigners’ atti- 
tude toward our life and our ideals. The 
more gifted students read these articles, in- 
terpreted them to the class, and led the dis- 
cussions that followed. Since most teen-agers 
are regular moviegoers, almost every stu- 
dent participated eagerly in the class dis- 
cussions; even the most lackadaisical came 
to life and contributed their opinions. The 
themes of specific current pictures led to a 
discussion of such varied topics as racial in- 
tolerance, dictatorships, graft in politics, 
and juvenile delinquency; but the problem 
of the effects of the movies in influencing 
foreigners in their opinions of the United 
States was always the main consideration. 

As a culminating exercise each student 
wrote two letters to Mr. Eric Johnston, one 
recommending a picture to be sent abroad 
and the other advising against a particular 
movie. To motivate this phase of the assign- 
ment, it was decided that the four best 
letters should actually be sent to Mr. 
Johnston. A class committee was the final 
authority in selecting these letters. Much to 
the delight of the class, Mr. Johnson gra- 
ciously acknowledged their letters, express- 
ing his enthusiasm about the study of the 
motion pictures in the schools and his de- 
termination to make the movies worthy of 
such use. He wrote further: 


Every once in a while I hear a lonely voice 
deploring the attitude, the superficiality, and 
the irresponsibility of the younger generation. I 
wish that these Jeremiahs could read the four 
sample letters that you were good enough to 
send me. It would be a warming, heartening, 
and exciting experience for them. We have noth- 
ing to fear for the soundness and health of our 
country when we have such find younger folk 
coming along. 

I was pleased to have the letters. Would you 
thank the four writers and your whole class for 
their interest and constructive suggestions? 
And please assure them too that we are con- 
stantly striving to see that the films going 
abroad reflect the spirit of our democratic insti- 
tutions and ideals. 
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The students showed excellent judgment 
in their selection of favorable pictures. Of 
Wabash Avenue one boy wrote: ‘Don’t ever 
let this picture leave our shores. It hits a 
new low in entertainment and would give an 
unfavorable impression altogether.” 

Pinky occasioned considerable comment 
pro and con and presented an excellent in- 
direct approach to the question of racial 
intolerance. One girl expressed this opinion: 
“T cannot see what good it would do to have 
other countries see how intolerant we some- 
times are. While the picture does present a 
problem for us to solve, we should keep such 
pictures at home so they cannot be used as 
propaganda against us.” 

All the King’s Men l\ed to another alert 
discussion. The class generally disapproved 
of sending it abroad lest it give an unfavor- 
able insight into our politics; however, one 
boy disagreed. “I think,” he wrote, “this 
picture would have a good effect because it 
shows that a democracy can thrive in spite 


of serious problems. It emphasizes how easi-— 


ly people can be swayed and brings out the 
danger of one-man rule. It gives the idea 
too that crookedness and greed have a good 
chance to grow unless citizens are alert. 
That’s a lesson the whole world should 
learn.” 

The class generally recommended such 
pictures as Dear Ruth and Cinderella as ideal 
ambassadors from America but also wanted 
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to include the more serious type like Twelve 
O'Clock High, “‘so that foreigners can see 
that our movies have grown up and are not 
intended only for people of fifth-grade in- 
telligence.” 

To determine the students’ reactions to 


_ this class activity, I asked them to give 
their frank opinions in letters to me. The 


best student was especially impressed with 
the Saturday Review of Literature—‘‘with its 
highbrow articles, and its Personals funnier 
than a comic book”; but the general esti- 
mate of the class was summed up in one 
boy’s comments: “‘T liked this work because 
it had sense to it. It wasn’t dry and uninter- 
esting. All of us kids like to talk about 
movies, and we are interested in selling the 
American way of life to other countries. We 
didn’t mind writing letters because we 
knew some of them would really be sent. If 
we always did work like this in class, I 
would get to like English.” 

I considered this project worth while be- 
cause it combined motion-picture study, 
magazine reading, letter-writing, and 
thought-provoking discussion to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the class. Thus five fields 
of English—reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, and thinking—were co-ordinated 
painlessly, pleasantly, and profitably. 


M. Cox 


Austin CH1caco 


Television and the Movies 


Television is credited with forcing neighborhood movie theaters to . 
close in many parts of the country. Los Angeles closed g1 theaters in 
the past year. San Francisco closed a 1,800-seat theater; Oakland a 
1,500-seat house. Seattle closed 25 theaters; Boston 10. One circuit in 


Chicago closed 3 houses. 
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Report and Summary 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
Education Earl J. McGrath appeared late 
last year before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to request the allocation 
of at least one television channel in each 
broadcast area for educational purposes. 
(There are only twelve possible channels per 
area in the currently used frequency band.) 
He also urged that an adequate number of 
channels in the presently untapped ultra- 
high frequency band be similarly reserved 
against the day when that band is made 
available for TV. McGrath’s request was 
much like that of Brigadier General Telford 
Taylor, who, representing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, sought 
that 20 per cent of the currently unused 
band be allocated for educational purposes. 
The resolution adopted by the National 
Council of Teachers of English at its Mil- 
waukee meeting (see the February Journal, 
p. 111) also asked for the 20 per cent alloca- 
tion. It was presented to the FCC by 
Taylor. 


EDUCATIONAL TV WILL BE OF 
little value, even if the FCC were to grant 
educators all the channels they seek, unless 
the individuals who staff noncommercial 
stations become more adept at attracting 
audiences. This view was expressed by Col- 
umnist Robert Lewis Shayon in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for December 16. 
Shayon cites the case of radio to prove that 
the educators have so far been ineffective in 
their attempts to utilize the mass media of 
communication. The programs offered by 
our educationally operated radio stations 
have not been able to compete with com- 
mercial radio. Rightly or wrongly, the pub- 
lic is not attracted. To be effective in the 
field of TV, educators will have to acquire a 
superior know-how as well as access to TV 
channels. 


EDGAR DALE ALSO DEALS WITH 
the current inability of education to com- 
pete with commercial media in the field of 
mass communication. Writing in the News 
Letter of the Ohio State University Bureau 
of Educational Research, he states that edu- 
cational radio suffers severely from inade- 
quate budgets and insufficient staffs. “What 
is needed is a concerted effort on the part of 
educational and cultural stations to get 
better financial support. There should also 
be more cooperative effort in the develop- 
ment of programs.”’ But Dale admits that 
financial weakness is only half the problem. 
The other half is the failure of Americans to 
be critical, discriminating listeners. In cor- 
recting this failure, the teacher can play a 
major role. 


DALE’S SUGGESTION THAT EDU- 
cational radio stations unite for program de- 
velopment has slowly been coming about 
under the impetus of the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, a network 
of more than fifty nonprofit stations. Organ- 
ized early last year, the group has been 
transcribing worthy programs for distribu- 
tion to member stations. In January it 
moved into headquarters at the University 
of Illinois, where the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research has given it administrative 
assistance and funds. The network is cur- 
rently negotiating for $6,000,000 from an 
interested foundation and has developed 
long-range plans to improve the quality of 
educational broadcasting. (Representatives 
of this association are also urging the FCC 
to reserve some television channels for 
school and college use.) 


HOW EDUCATION—AND PARTICU- 
larly federal aid to education—will fare in 
the Eighty-second Congress is a matter of 
speculation. The Senate, which by good- 
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sized majorities passed federal aid bills in 
1949 and 1950, can be reasonably expected 
to do so again this year, provided the direct 
expenditures for national defense are not so 
great as to elbow the needs of education out 
of the picture. The House of Representa- 
tives, stumbling block in previous attempts 
to secure federal aid, is likely to be the scene 
of the real battle. Here a coalition of mem- 
bers opposed to federal spending for do- 
mestic purposes can prevent passage as it 
did in the past, despite the President’s plea 
for federal aid in his “State of the Union” 
address. To Representative Barden of North 
Carolina, chairman of the committee on ed- 
ucation and labor, falls the task of trying 
once more to guide a federal aid bill through 
the House. Teachers, both in a professional 
capacity and as citizens, would do well to 
see that the public and its congressmen are 
informed of the need for federal aid to educa- 
tion, the increased importance of education 
in times of crisis, and the necessity for con- 
sidering federal aid apart from partisan 
prejudices. 


IN THE DECEMBER FILMS IN RE- 
view Lillian Wachtel describes how “Good 
Features Never Die” but are cut apart and 
used in schools! Few outstanding films of the 
past now lie idle in producers’ vaults. In- 
stead, through the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, they are being reissued as 
teaching aids in schools and program aids for 
community service organizations. The As- 
sociation channels them through a corpora- 
tion, Teaching Film Custodians, which it set 
up in New York City a decade ago. A total 
of about five hundred shorts and excerpts 
are distributed annually by TFC to the 
schools of the nation. The usual procedure is 
for TFC to lease prints to public libraries, to 
the film libraries of educational institutions, 
and to the four depositories in New York, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Dallas of As- 
sociation Films, Inc. These agencies then 
rent the films to local schools. All operations 
are on a nonprofit basis. Some of the films 
thus available are The Life of Louis Pasteur, 
The Ox-Bow Incident, Mutiny on the Bounty, 
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Yellow Jack, Madame Curie, etc. Inciden- 
tally, Miss Wachtel cites the NCTE as 
“among the first to see that excerpted Hol- 
lywood films could aid learning.” Films in 
Review is just completing the first year of its 
existence. It is a publication of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization of public-spirited citi- 
zens founded in 1909 to represent the inter- 
ests of the motion-picture public. It deals 
seriously with the movies as entertainment, 
as education, as art, and as a business. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year for ten issues. 
Address: 31 Union Square West, New 
York 3. 


DECEMBER’S NEA JOURNAL IS ES- 
pecially rich in valuable articles. Although 
not primarily concerned with the language 
arts, Celia Burns Stendler’s “Children Need 
Subjectmatter” is worth the attention of the 
teacher of English. Dr. Stendler makes 
three main points: (1) we should teach sub- 
ject matter to satisfy the natural thirst for 
facts and ideas; (2) skills such as the three 
R’s are not subject matter, and (3) we can- 
not, in our effort to minister to needs and 
interests, teach only what the children have 
expressed a desire to learn but must guide 
them skilfully and at the right ‘times into 
new areas of interest. Subject matter must 
be chosen carefully in order to include only 
material which is related to student needs, 
contributes to an understanding of the 
world, and meets the tests of social reality 
and democratic ideals. 


IN AN ARTICLE IN THE SAME MAG- 
azine former NCTE President Helene W. 
Hartley does a neat job of summarizing cur- 
rent emphases and trends in English lan- 
guage teaching. Her discussion of the recent 
stress placed upon listening and communica- 
tion, upon using the English classroom as a 
laboratory for the study of real-life prob- 
lems, and upon the newer techniques in the 
teaching of vocabulary and grammar will be 
familiar to most English Journal readers, 
but her article remains a good “jumping-off 
point” for the ungospelled. She emphasizes 
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that these recent trends are not fads but re- 
sults of current scholarship and increased 
knowledge of the learning process. 


UNDER THE TITLE “MUST WE HAVE 
Remedial Reading?” the NEA Journal also 
prints a piece devoted to enumerating ways 
by which the need for remedial reading 
might be lessened. Although most of the 
article is directed at elementary teachers, 
some of its ideas will be of interest to second- 
ary teachers. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF ENG- 
lish will find useful the December issue of 
the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. (Borrow it 
from your principal.) The topic of the whole 
issue is “Supervisory Problems in the Sec- 
ondary School.” Floyd Rinker, discussing 
the “Department Head,” says that the 
head’s first duty is to know the students, al- 
ways to be ready to lis‘en to their problems, 
complaints, suggestions; only so can he lead 
the department wisely. As a means of shar- 
ing the information and ideas of all mem- 
bers of the department, Rinker recommends 
a small publication. The head should encour- 
age membership in professional organiza- 
tions. Of course he has to order supplies and 
books, including professional books which 
are lent with a minimum of formality to all 
the teachers. He should co-operate with 
neighboring colleges and community agen- 
cies. He should be an adviser to the prin- 
cipal and have a voice in the choice of 
teachers in his department. He should try 
not merely to maintain the effectiveness of 
his department but to increase it. Many of 
the other articles in the 300-page magazine 
supply specific help in discharging the duties 
Rinker outlines. See it! 


IN THE AUTUMN ISSUE OF ENGLISH, 
the organ of the (British) English Associa- 
tion, Vernon Rosetti makes a warm plea for 
teaching English to cultivate the pupils’ 
whole personalities. Apparently in England 
as well as here there are some concerned 
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only with mechanical skills or with knowl- 
edge about literature. The task of the 
teacher of English “‘is to set, all through his 
work, a mood of cultured, interested ex- 
ploration and human warmth. . . . Emotion 
may be fatal in the laboratory, but it is es- 
sential in the library and in the English 
room. .. . Children are desperately anxious 
to explore the business of becoming adults 
and taking responsibility... . Those who 
were taught to read in the last thirty years, 
and who are cynics today... have been 
taught material and mechanical skills with- 
out any spiritual or cultural values.” This 
might have been written by one of our own 
Council leaders. 


“THE IMAGERY OF ROMEO AND 
Juliet,” by E. C. Pettet, in the same maga- 
zine traces the foreshadowings of the trag- 
edy from the beginning of the play, forebod- 
ing passages in the midst of gay or passion- 
ate speeches. Unfortunately such citations 
cannot be summarized. 


THE TENDENCY IN MODERN USAGE 
to substitute the -se/f forms of pronouns for 
the personal pronouns is discussed by Jose- 
phine M. Burnham in the December A meri- 
can Speech. Miss Burnham cites numerous 
examples to show that the use of the reflex- 
ive or intensive forms where the personal 
pronoun is expected is neither new nor lim- 
ited to colloquial speech. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION FOR NO- 
vember is largely given over to examining 
the areas of neglect in the secondary-school 
curriculum as generally constituted. A num- 
ber of articles discuss the failure of the high 
schools to develop critical thinking, interest 
in social problems, and values or value learn- 
ing, as well as the neglect of the personal- 
social needs of adolescents. All the writers 
agree that decisions must be made soon as to 
how these shortcomings are to be remedied. 
Other articles point toward the core curricu- 
lum as the solution. Even if one disagrees 
with the suggested cure, the symptoms as 
described in the magazine are worth study. 
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DESPITE THE SIMPLICITY AND 
seeming artlessness which Shelley’s lyrics 
convey to the casual reader, many of his 
familiar songs contain far more art than one 
would expect to find in Romantic poetry. 
This is demonstrated by Professor Raymond 
D. Havens in an article in the December 
PMLA. Using as examples a number of 
Shelley’s most popular lyrics, he analyzes 
them clearly and nontechnically in order to 
show that the sentence patterns, rhyme 
schemes, prosody, and succession of ideas 
are in many cases so carefully worked out as 
to deny the possibility of their being mere 
products of ‘‘the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings.” The secondary teacher 
will find the information in Havens’ article 
useful when teaching Shelley’s poetry or 
when demonstrating that poetry is the mas- 
terful blending of disciplined art and strong 
emotions. PMLA (Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association) is available in 
most college libraries and many larger pub- 
lic libraries. 


THE STENOGRAPHIC RECORD OF 
an informal discussion of the New Criticism 
by important modern critics is printed in the 
winter American Scholar. The participants 
included Hiram Haydn, the magazine’s edi- 
tor, and Critics Kenneth Burke, Malcolm 
Cowley, Allen Tate, William Barrett, and 
Robert Gorham Davis. The meeting was oc- 
casioned by an article by Davis which ap- 
peared in an earlier issue of the Scholar. 
Since that article pointed up the apparent 
relationship between the New Criticism and 
highly conservative social and political atti- 
tudes, much of the discussion dealt with 
social philosophy. With no pretense at sum- 
ming up the rambling yet fascinating piece, 
but rather to whet the reader’s appetite, we 
quote Allen Tate’s ‘I think that liberalism 
as a philosophy is pretty well washed up.” 
Prominence is given to the question whether 
modern poetry is difficult because of a gen- 
eral cultural decay in poetry readers or be- 
cause the poets have withdrawn into ob- 
scurity. The discussion is to be continued in 
the spring number of the magazine. 
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TO TAKE THE WORK OUT OF PLAY- 
directing, Ralph Gauvey decentralized con- 
trol and worked out a mimeographed series 
of handbooks for actors, wardrobe mistress, 
electricians, and other members of the staff. 
He writes of his experiences in the December 
Clearing House and offers a copy of his hand- 
book for actors to any person who writes 
him at Gettysburg (Ohio) High School, in- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF EDUCA- 
tion is devoted to teacher-training. Two 
titles suggest directions in which the editors 
of that magazine think educational trends 
are running: ‘““The Special Training Needed 
for Teachers in Junior Colleges or Commu- 
nity Colleges” and ‘Needed! Pre-service 
Teacher Training for the Core Curriculum.” 


A LESS AMBITIOUS, AND THERE- 
fore a possibly more easily attained, plan for 
a model English classroom than that which 
appeared in last month’s English Journal is 
printed in the Scholastic Teacher for January 
3. The plan was developed by an NCTE 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 


THE GROWTH OF THAT BOUNCING 
baby of American education, the junior col- 
lege, is chronicled in the Junior College Jour- 
nal for November. Despite the general de- 
crease in college enrolment, the junior col- 
leges have been holding their own. Students 
enrolled during the school year 1949-50 
numbered over 560,o0o—an increase of 
nearly 100,000 over the previous year’s to- 
tal. The gain is interpreted as being the re- 
sult of tremendous growth in the number of 
adult, part-time students who took courses 
in the 634 junior colleges throughout the 
nation. This would seem to indicate that, 
with veteran students declining in number, 
growth at the junior-college level will come 
largely as a result of ventures into the field 
of adult education and service along the 
lines of the community college pattern. 
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“UNCLE SAM GOES TO PRESS” BY 
J. Lacey Reynolds in Collier’s (January 6) 
will particularly interest teachers, since we 
are all accustomed to penning missives to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Reynolds describes the amaz- 
ingly diverse and Gargantuan jobs of the 
Government Printing Office and how these 
are accomplished. The GPO, it seems, is a 
Washington phenomenon “which knows all 
and keeps its mouth shut—is everybody’s 
pet.” Its best seller is Infant Care, which has 
sold 6,000,000 copies at fifteen cents a copy. 
Last year alone the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents sold 38,386,225 pieces of 
government “‘literature” by mail or over the 
counter, and this of course represented only 
a portion of the total number of pieces dis- 
tributed. It lists 40,000 titles, probably more 
than any other bookstore in the world. An 
excellent article to which to refer students. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, FOUND- 
ed by Henry L. Mencken in 1925, with its 
December issue took a fresh grip on Ameri- 
can life and became the New American 
Mercury. In the opening editorial, lance 
points are sharpened and the direction of 
the wind indicated. The New Mercury “will 
offer battle to most of Mencken’s old adver- 
saries as well as to some new ones.” Chief 
among the new ones is “The Cult of the 
Common Man.” Against this cult, it states, 
“‘we shall array as many young authors as 
we can find; for if there is to be hope in the 
world again, there must be a new realization 
that the business of a man is to aspire to be 
successful.” The New Mercury will empha- 
size the literary (“we are more interested in 
manners, morals, and the arts than in poli- 
tics”), but it can’t avoid politics “because it 
is here that the individual man is suffering 
his most appalling defeats.” It will employ 
satire, for it will “be an agency for pulling 
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aside vestments and lifting crowns,” but it 
will also be hopeful. 


“LET’S TAKE THE TERROR OUT OF 
Teaching” by John Wilton Blaine is re- 
printed in the Magazine Digest from Parade. 
Blaine’s point is that too many problem 
teachers are creating problem children and 
that this is bound to happen under our in- 
adequate school system. His practical rec- 
ommendations include: that communities 
insist that public officials reward good 
teacher performance with public recognition 
and support; that teachers be paid bonuses 
in “difficult areas”; that class sizes be cut— 
at once; that salaries be raised; that more 
men teachers be hired; that good books and 
classrooms be provided; that teachers get 
friendly counseling. Good ammunition. 


RENT-FREE VACATIONS IN A RE- 
gion of your choice is the offer of the Teachers 
Residence Exchange. Educators and other 
professionals register with this organization 
and are assisted in exchanging homes for the 
summer or during sabbatical leaves. There 
is no registration fee; a small charge is made 
when a satisfactory swap is arranged. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Exchange 
at roo West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18. 


THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
prize money and advance royalties are of- 
fered yearly for the best manuscript of a 
book written for children between the ages 
of eight and sixteen. The money and a gold 
medal constitute the Charles W. Follett 
Award for worthy contributions to chil- 
dren’s literature. Rules and entry blanks are 
available from Wilcox and Follett, Pub- 
lishers, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 5. The 1951 deadline for submission of 
manuscripts is August 1. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


RIVER OF THE SUN. By James RAMSEY 
Uttman. Lippincott. $3.50. 


By the author of The White Tower. Mark Al- 
lison, ex-Army pilot with something to forget, 
joins an oil-seeking expedition going into the 
Amazon wilds. One woman accompanies the 
group, hoping to find her husband, Dr. Barma, a 
scientist who has disappeared in the jungles. 
There are other characters—most of them dis- 
turbed by emotions from which they would 
escape. The tensions, the wilderness, the sav- 
ages, the conflicts with man against man and 
against self, make this an exciting story. Janu- 
ary Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


MOLDED IN EARTH. By RicwHarpD 


VAUGHAN. Dutton. $3.00. 


The action is laid in Wales; the characters 
are Welsh farm people. A feud has existed he- 
tween two families for generations, and the old- 
est sons of the families are bitter enemies. When 
they find that a younger brother of one is in love 
with a young sister of the other, passions flame. 
The prose is sensitive, beautiful, enriched by a 
love of nature and an awareness of Welsh super- 
stitions and intuitions. Good. 


THE FRESH AND OPEN SKY AND 
OTHER STORIES. By RicHarp SULLIVAN. 
Holt. $3.00. 


Nineteen short stories, sensitive in mood and 
characterization. The title story is a tender 
revelation of a moment in the life of two boys, 
while “The Women” records a man’s feelings as 
he observes mother, wife, and child. Unusually 
effective. 


NO HIGH ADOBE. By Dorortuy L. P11ts- 
BURY. University of New Mexico Press. 
$3.50. 

The author has made the Southwest and its 
culture a lifetime hobby. In the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, Spanish, and Indians—their histories and 
impact upon one another—she finds romance 


and picturesque material for the stories she 
wishes to tell, Her motive is that readers may 
share her love and admiration for the people of 
northern New Mexico. 


THE WHOLE ARMOR. By FaituH BALpwIy. 
Rinehart. $3.00. 


Paul Lennox was a happy, well-adjusted 
young man who had chosen the ministry as a 
profession. His childhood and college life had 
been satisfying, his war service exciting and ful- 
filling. This story of his first year in a New York 
church is not a great book, but many readers 
will find encouragement in it—to say the least. 


RIVERS PARTING. By BarKER. 
Crown. $3.00. 


By the author of Peace My Daughters, which 
won high praise. The background is Sherwood 
Forest, Nottingham, and New Hampshire, sev- 
enteenth century. John Scarlock, farmer re- 
ported to be a Robin Hood family descendant, 
answered the call of the wild—New Hampshire. 
Later his son returned for a time to the old Eng- 
lish farm. An excellent historical setting, men 
struggling for personal liberty, romance with 
and without the blessing of clergy, old London 
and New America. Action, dignity, charm. De- 
cember Literary Guild choice. 


OLD HERBACEOUS. By. REGINALD ARKELL. 
Harcourt. $2.00. 


Bert Pinnegar, head gardener at the manor, 
began as a boy helper for his beloved lady. This 
is his story (not in first person) as in old age he 
dreams: boyhood, promotion, a prize won at the 
village flower show, strawberries under glass, 
and always a few altercations with the boss 
lady. A tender story of an England of the 
eighties. Pleasant reading. 


CAUGHT. By Henry GREEN. Viking. $3.00. 


By the author of Loving and Nothing, which 
it preceded in England. It is the story of Rich- 
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ard Roe and his motherless boy. Roe became a 
member of the Auxiliary Fire Service in the 
early war days. His experiences in training and 
when the blitz came were shocking to a simple- 
minded man. 


PASSPORT TO PERIL. By RoBert PARKER. 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


By the ex-foreign correspondent-author of 
Ticket to Oblivion. Setting: Hungary, after 
World War II. A horror story of international 
intrigue—German and Russian spies and war 
generals working underground with plans for 
the next war. An American is innocently in- 
volved. Blood-curdling. The foreign correspond- 
ent, who has been there, quite evidently believes 
we should think on these things. 


THE COLLECTED LATER POEMS OF 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. New 
Directions. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


This book won for Dr. Williams the (Pub- 
lishers’ Association) National Book Award, 
1950. It contains all his poems since 1939 except 
the long Paterson—many here first published. 
The expression is usually oblique or elliptical, 
the verse usually free with unusual line divi- 
sions, the language often anatomical. Was it 
Dr. Williams who said that one intention of the 
New Poets is to enrage (outrage?) lovers of con- 
ventional verse? 


THE BEST OF HAWTHORNE. Edited by 
MarK VAN Doren. Ronald. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


Contains, besides The Scarlet Letter, a num- 
ber of the tales and sketches, some prefaces, and 
a few pages from The American Notebooks. The 
Introduction, Notes, and Bibliography are com- 
plete enough to be valuable without being too 
specialized. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE. By ETHELWYN D. 
Horatinc. Exposition Press. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


On each page a short, sincere, gracefully ex- 
pressed perception of some not unusual but sig- 
nificant experience. Mrs. Hotaling taught Eng- 
lish in high schools more than thirty years; her 
students must have been fortunate. 


TRIO. By W. Somerset MavuGHAm. Double- 
day. $2.00. 


Three of Maugham’s short stories which have 
been filmed. Complete scripts and original 
stories: “The Verger,” “Mr. Know-All,”’ and 
“Sanitorium.”’ 


THE SCOTS BOOK OF LORE AND FOLK- 
LORE. Compiled by RonaLp MACDONALD 
Dovctas. Dutton. $5.00. 


Poetry, folklore, rhymes and tales, facts, 
fragments, and a few prose extracts and letters. 
There are black-and-white drawings, some used 
as illustrations of poems and stories; and a num- 
ber of very beautiful colored double-page photo- 
graphs of Scottish scenes and castles. Maps and 
an index. A very attractive volume. 


TEXAS FOLK SONGS. By Wituam A. 
Owens. Musical arrangements by WILLA 
Maer Koeun. University Press in Dallas. 
$5.00. 


Owens spent ten years in out-of-the-way 
places in Texas, seeking these old songs. He 
groups them as of British and British-American 
origin. Informative headnotes and chatty per- 
sonal accounts of the collector’s experiences and 
the people who sang for him. Three hundred 
pages, about 7” X10}”. An attractive book. 


Reprints 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Avs- 
TEN. Illustrated by CHARLES E. Brock. 
Dutton. Pp. 338. $2.75. 


A British printing, with sixteen color illustra- 
tions done in the style of the nineteenth century. 


TENDER IS THE NIGHT. By F. Scorr 
FITZGERALD. Bantam. Pp. 345. $0.35. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING. By 
Carson McCvutiers. Bantam. Pp. 184. 
$o.25. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK. By Frank YERBY. 
Pocket Books. Pp. 354. $0.25. 


THE HATERS. By Tueopore Strauss. Ban- 
tam. Pp. 117. $0.25. 


An antilynching story first published in 1937 
as Nivit at Hogwallow. 
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Nonfiction 


OUT OF THIS WORLD: ACROSS THE 
HIMALAYAS TO FORBIDDEN TIBET. 
By LowE Tuomas, JR. Greystone. $3.75. 


Father and son, news commentators, were 
invited by the Dalai Lama to visit the sacred 
city of Lhasa—an arduous journey. This is an 
account of the Living Buddha, Tibetan monas- 
teries, and a mysterious people and country 
little known to white men. Thirty-two full-color 
photographs, one hundred in black and white. 
Tibet, already invaded, is all that stands be- 
tween Red China and India. 


TEAMWORK: PERTINENT AND IMPER- 
TINENT FABLES. By HERBERT E. HArR- 
RIS. Exposition Press. Pp. 68. $2.00. 


Tales with a moral, most of them interesting 
even when the morals are too explicit. Some 
good for public speaking; some possibly for read- 
ing by serious high school students. T wo or three 
are religious—with the Quaker attitude. 


THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS. By Ricu- 
ARD D. ALTICK. Macmillan. Pp. 338. $5.00. 


Professor Altick tells the stories behind some - 


of the more exciting and rewarding quests which 
literary scholars have ventured upon. His Intro- 
duction realistically and often humorously de- 
scribes the doings of the scholarly tribe of pro- 
fessors of English. Readable. 


DONNE’S POETRY AND MODERN CRITI- 
CISM. By Leonarp UNGER. Regnery. Pp. 
gt. $3.00 


Discusses the criticism of Brooks, Ransom, 
Eliot, and others in the light of Donne’s poetry 
and the “metaphysical” aspects which have 
loomed so large in modern criticism. 


INDIAN ART: BASED ON THE GREAT 
LONDON EXHIBIT, 1947-48. Edited by 
Str’ Asnton. Coward-McCann. 
$15.00. 


A beautiful, expensive book devoted to paint- 
ing, sculpture, textiles, and other arts. Many 
halftones, a few in color. An interesting library 
book. 

THE ORIGINS OF WIT AND HUMOR. By 

ALBERT Rapp. Dutton. $2.75. 


Introduction: “Laughter is born of hatred 
and aggressiveness. It is basically and categori- 
cally savage. .. . Is laughter related to sex? or 
to play? or to love? or to hate?”’ Chapter i, ‘““The 
First Source,” with clever illustrations from the 
Stone Age. Chapters on ridicule, wits, riddles, 
puns, repartee, “Have you heard this one?”’ etc., 
follow. There are many good stories and illustra- 
tions. 


THE ROMANTIC ROGUE: BEING THE 
SINGULAR LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF RUDOLPH ERICH RASPE, CREA- 
TOR OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. By 
JouN CARSWELL. Dutton. $4.00. 


Carswell has re-created the eighteenth-cen- 
tury background and made of Raspe a colorful 
individual. His accomplishments in the field of 
geology are of special interest as the idea is de- 
veloped by Carswell and related to his successes 
and failures as a man and a writer. Photographs. 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC, 
1951, Edited by JoHN Kieran. Macmillan. 
$2.00 (cloth) ; $1.00 (paper). 


Interesting and essential information—a 
fact-finding book. In world affairs, economics, 
history, sports, literature, music, art, plays, sci- 
ence, commerce, industry—here are the answers 
to your questions. Historical and statistical ac- 
count of states and cities. Complete; up to date. 
An ideal reference book. 896 pages. 


THE EPIC OF KOREA. By A. WIGFAL 
GREEN. Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 


The author served as judge advocate in 
Korea during the American occupation. Based 
on the issues at stake—Korea’s past, the present 
characteristics and problems, with a review of 
the events which led up to the present war. A 
timely book. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE. Edited by MicuaEt SADLEIR. Preface 
by Freperick Pace. “Oxford Trollope 
Crown Edition.”’ $3.50. 


This Autobiography has now been corrected 
to accord with Trollope’s manuscript, which is 
in the British Museum. Chapters deal with 
Trollope’s boyhood, parents, and education. He 
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discusses most of his books at length. Of special 
interest is a chapter on “English Novelists of 
the Present Day”: Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Charles Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, and others. A 
chapter on literary criticism which “has in the 
present day become a profession”’ is in tune 
with recent expressions by our critics and re- 
viewers. 


F.0. MATTHIESSEN (1902-1950): A COL- 
LECTIV E PORTRAIT. Edited by Paut M. 
SWEEzy and LEo HuBERMAN. Schuman. Pp. 
154+xii. $2.50. 


A brief factual biography; two considerable 
excerpts from Matthiessen himself, one of them 
autobiographical; five extended essays on the 
man and his work; twenty-nine brief reminis- 
cent tributes; and a complete bibliography. The 
composite picture shows a thoroughly kind, 
completely honest, highly intelligent, emotion- 
ally intense teacher and scholar-critic. 


CERVANTES. By Gary MacEé1n. Bruce. 

Pp. 223. $3.25. 

MacEéin sees Cervantes as a heroic soldier 
and a good civil servant—who always missed his 
earned rewards—and decidedly a faithful Cath- 
olic. The biographer emphasizes the nobility of 
Don Quixote’s character—almost to the exclu- 
sion of the satirical motive with which his crea- 
tion began. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. Edited by WARREN Bower. Lip- 
pincott. Pp. 713. $4.95. 
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Thirty-five chapters on various aspects of 
writing and getting it published. Twenty-nine 
contributors, most of them financially successful 
writers (though not famous ones), give advice 
on creative and practical writing. Bower directs 
the Writing Center at New York University. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF FOLK- 
LORE, MYTHOLOGY, AND LEGEND, 
Vol. II. Edited by Marta Leacu. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $7.50. 


Volume II completes this huge reference 
work to which twenty-eight leading folklore 
specialists have contributed. Many cultures are 
covered. Fascinating, discriminating, inspiring. 
Alphabetically arranged. About 8” X 10}”. 


Reprints 


THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
By VAN Wyck Brooks. American Editions 
of Everyman’s Library. Dutton. Pp. 514. 
$1.25. 

HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING. By 
Watpo Assot. 3d ed. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 
494. $5.00. 

THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM. 
By Oscar WILDE. The 5X8 Press (Sauga- 
tuck, Conn.). Pp. 41. $0.35. 

ORDEAL BY SLANDER. By LattI- 
MORE. Bantam. Pp. 1098. $0.25. 

A SORT OF SAGA. By Bitt Mautpin. Ban- 
tam. Pp. 249. $0.25. Illustrated. 

THE HUMAN SIDE OF ANIMALS. By 
VANCE PACKARD. Pocket Books. Pp. 207. 
$0.25. Illustrated. 


Professional 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Cuartes C. 
Fries. George Wahr Publishing Co. (Ann 
Arbor). Pp. 257. $3.00. 


Reissue of essays formerly in different 
volumes: What Is Good English? Teaching the 
English Language, and Teaching Literature. 
Though not even the bibliographies have been 
revised since their original publication more 
than ten years ago, there is much sound sense 
and the usual Fries clear, scholarly exposition. 


AN AMPLE FIELD. By Ame tia H. Munson. 
American Library Association. Pp. 122. 
$3.00. 


Twelve seminal essays on various aspects of 
the librarian’s task of bringing books and young 
people together. Helpful suggestions and infor- 
mal book lists make the work valuable for 
teacher-librarians. 


ROBERT BURNS. By Davin Datcues. “Rine- 
hart Critical Studies.”” Rinehart. Pp. 376. 
$2.00 (paper) ; $3.50 (cloth). 

First of a new series of relatively inexpensive 
critical studies of major writers by modern 
scholars. Intended as an examination of Burns’s 
poetic achievement rather than as a biography. 
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DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Edited by Maxim NEWMARK. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 245. $6.00. 


An attempt to compile a fairly exhaustive list 
of foreign words and phrases currently used in 
English. Proverbs, mottoes, and song titles are 
included. The subjective basis for selection of 
terms to be incorporated into the work makes it 
vulnerable. 


THE OPDYCKE LEXICON OF WORD SE- 
LECTION. By Joun B. Oppycke. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Pp. 492. $5.00. 


In some three hundred essays on word 
groups, the author manages to define and indi- 
cate by contextual use connotations of more 
than seven thousand words, most of them com- 
monly used, many of them commonly misused. 
The essays read smoothly, yet the book is not 
one to be read through. It is rather a work of 
reference (admirably indexed) to be consulted 


when one is not quite sure of the connotation of. 


a particular word. 


LEARNING THEORY AND PERSONAL- 
ITY DYNAMICS. By O. Hopart Mowrer. 
Ronald. Pp. 776. $7.50. 


Selected papers written by a research profes- 
sor of psychology. The book is highly technical, 
but the interested reader will find Mowrer’s 
essay offering a Freudian interpretation of Poe’s 
writings worth reading if only as an example of 
what psychology can do for literary history. 


Reprints 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
By Ernest A. BAKER. Vol. I: THE AGE OF 
ROMANCE; Vol. Il: THE ELIZABE- 
THAN AGE AND AFTER; Vol. Ill: THE 
LATER ROMANCES AND THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF REALISM; Vol. IV: IN- 
TELLECTUAL REALISM: FROM RICH- 
ARDSON TO STERNE; Vol. V: THE 
NOVEL OF SENTIMENT AND THE 
GOTHIC ROMANCE; Vol. VI: EDGE- 
WORTH, AUSTEN, SCOTT; Vol. VII: 
THE AGE OF DICKENS AND THACK- 
ERAY; Vol. VIIl: FROM THE BRONTES 
TO MEREDITH: ROMANTICISM IN 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL; Vol. IX: THE 
DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY; Vol. X: 
YESTERDAY. Barnes & Noble. $5.00 each 
volume. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Originally published during the twenties and 
thirties, this series offers a leisurely summary of 
the development of the novel in England. For 
the general student it is far superior to the one- 
volume gallop through the topic; specialists in 
the field will find its bibliographies dated and 
some of its generalizations no longer acceptable. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY. By BeEnyja- 
MIN Fring. Rev. ed. Pp. 561. $6.00. 


The education editor of the New York Times 
brings his now standard book up to date. Espe- 
cially valuable for the teacher who is thrust into 
public relations work with little or no training. 


Pamphlets 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WISCONSIN 
CONFERENCE ON COMMUNICATION, 
JULY 10-14, 1950. University of Wiscon- 
sin. Pp. 50. (Lithoprinted.) 

The conference dealt with several communi- 
cation arts: language, painting, music, dance, 
architecture, and motion pictures. One sym- 
posium, four main addresses, and summaries of 
three-day discussion groups—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college—are followed by an over-all 
summary and “projections.” Paul Lazarsfeld’s 
sociological view of the mass media contains 
original thinking on problems vital to teachers 
of English. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF GUID- 
ANCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
CLASSES. By MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT, Lonc IsLanp City HIGH 
Scuoor. 3d ed. Published by the school. 
(Order from Joseph Mersand, Head of the 
English Department.) Pp. 114. $1.25. 
(Lithoprinted.) 

Vocational guidance appears in the third and 
fourth years, but only study of other human 
relations and activities occurs in the first two 
years. Some of the material is lesson outlines; 
some, short essays about procedures or results. 
Only a minor fraction of each week is devoted to 
these topics. 


THE MEXICAN CULTURAL MISSION 
PROGRAMME. By Lioyp H. HUuGHEs. 
(“Monographs on Fundamental Education,” 
No. 3.) UNESCO; American outlet, Colum- 
bia University Press. Pp. 77. $0.45. 

A report of the progress and techniques in 
the Mexican program of fundamental education 
in isolated communities. 
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Teaching Matertals 
For Class Use 


LIVING POETRY. Edited by Horace J. 
McNErL and Dorotuy S. Zimmer. Globe. 
Pp. 568. 

Living Poetry is a skilfully selected assort- 
ment of brief poems each of which, the editors 
say, is “chosen because it has a meaning for 
the modern reader in the light of his own ex- 
perience.” In making the selections, the editors 
have been influenced very little by conventional 
values but have been primarily concerned with 
illustrating their definition of “living poetry” 
and with providing material for a reader evi- 
dently assumed to have had little experience 
with poetry. Though the range extends from 
Shakespeare to Engle, few old-time favorites are 
present, and many little-known authors appear. 
I think the book will have a special appeal to 
inexperienced readers of high school age and 
might be used successfully, and with little 
teacher interference, as a supplement to more 
formal literature texts which take a more aca- 
demic viewpoint. While teachers may be 
alarmed at not finding certain of the best 
poetry considered as “living,” the young people 
will not be aware of this denial and will have an 
opportunity to make some interesting dis- 
coveries about poetry. Furthermore, while 
most of the best poetry has been excluded by the 
rigidity of editorial design, the inclusions 
demonstrate painstaking psychological care 
and general good poetic taste. 

A thirty-two-page “Guide to Poetry” and 
forty pages of notes do almost nothing to assist 
the reader or to enhance the prestige of the 
editors. The ‘‘Guide” is the usual superficial 
discussion of mechanics, with the usual para- 
doxical comment on “reading poetry aloud.” 
The notes are, for the most part, merely ex- 


tended definitions, offering practically no 
assistance in solving the metaphor. Anyone 
with an appreciation of the special difficulties 
connected with the silent reading of poetry 
would wish either that these seventy-odd pages 
had been used to present some more challenging 
poems or, better still, that the editors had de- 
voted the same care and skill they demon- 
strate in selecting the poems to a more thorough 
analysis of the poetic creative process, a work- 
ing knowledge of which is the most necessary 
prerequisite to full enjoyment of poetry. 


WItson R. THORNLEY 
OcpeN (Utan) ScHooL 


Reprints 


LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS. By 
Joun E. BREwTon, BABETTE LEMON, Rus- 
SELL A. SHARP, and LoutsE ABNEY. “Cul- 
tural Growth Series.” Laidlaw. Pp. 768, 
$3.20. 


A revision of American Life of Literature, 
first published in 1938, with new emphasis 
on speech and sections on Canadian and Latin- 
American literature. 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERA- 
TURE. By Joun E. BREWTON, BABETTE 
Lemon, RussELL A. SHARP, and LOUISE 
ABNEY. “Cultural Growth Series.” Laidlaw. 
Pp. 800. $3.20. 


A revision of English Life in Literature. 
Selections from other European literatures 
occupy about a hundred and fifty pages. Les- 
sons jn speech are interspersed throughout the 
book. 


For Out-of-Class Use 


HURRICANE’S SECRET. By Ricuarp Wat- 
Kins. Harcourt. $2.50. 
A well-written mile-a-minute adventure 
story for all those of junior high school age who 
like the sea and excitement. The suspense is 


excellently sustained throughout the plot. The 
eighteen-year-old Rock and his companion 
Danny find by perseverance, keen thinking, and 
luck what a scientifically planned expedition 
failed to find. One learns much about sailboats, 
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hurricanes, reefs, and the keys of the Caribbean, 
but the naiveté with which some of the situa- 
tions are presented amuses the older reader. 


FRANCES L. HvESTON 
DEERING HiGH SCHOOL 
PorTLAND, MAINE 


MILESTONES OF MEDICINE. By RvutH 
Fox. Random House. $2.75. 


The story of the discovery of many medi- 
cines and drugs, several of them the means of 
prolonging life today, and the scientists’ 
sacrifices in this work. Easily understood, 
never boring. Good reading for one planning a 
medical career. 

CHRISTINE ScoTt* 


FIGHTING FIVE. By HEUMAN. 
Morrow. $2.50. 


The triumphs and setbacks of the small, 
poorly equipped school of Coviile. Jay Blaisdell 
helps a small college to go to the Garden and 
win the mythical national basketball champion- 
ship. A thrill for boys of any age who love this 
game. 

Jumy Bryan* 


MARTIN BUTTERFIELD. By Joun Bvr- 
GAN. Winston. $2.50. 


An amusing story about a small boy who had 
to cope with a grown-up world. Numerous 
amusing, fascinating, laughable situations. 
Better reading for ages ten to fourteen—boys 
or girls. Good. 

Jack Hupzretz* 


HAWTHORNE HOUSE. By ADELE DE 
LreEuw. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A girl, though feeling inadequate for the 
task, desires to become a writer. Unable to 
travel for experience, she brings the world to 
her own home. The summer after graduation 
looks hopeful. A delightful book for girls, 
especially seniors. Never dull. 


Patty McCoy* 


THE BOATSWAIN’S BOY. By Rosert Du 
Sor. Longmans, Green. $2.25. 


The author shows a boy learning a seaman’s 
ways during the American Revolution. The boy 


*Students of Selma Bishop in the Abilene 
(Texas) High School. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


is kidnapped by the British and later given a 
ship to steer back to port. A good story that 
shows the resourcefulness of youth. Of interest 
to boys thirteen to fifteen years old. 


MACKIE Brown* 


CATCHER FROM DOUBLE-A. By DvANE 
DECKER. Morrow. $2.50. 


An interesting book about baseball, showing 
what a person can do if he has determination 
and self-confidence. Pete Gibbe did not have 
what it took until his third and last chance. 
Grand reading for teen-agers interested in 
sports. 

WIMBERLEY* 


MAHATMA GANDHI. By 
Owens PEARE. Holt. $2.75. 


The biography of the Great Soul, Mahatma 
Gandhi, reveals his gift of peace through non- 
violence to India and the whole world. No un- 
important details. Good reading for any high 
school student. Gripping story of how India 
loved her deserving bhai. 


CATHARINE 


ALICE McDERMETT* 


PASSAGE TO AMERICA. By KATHERINE L. 
SHIPPEN. Harper. $2.50. 


A book about the immigrants who came in 
the great migrations to America, their reasons 
for coming, the excessive hardships endured at 
arrival, and their contribution to the “‘melting- 
pot” nation. Easy reading; good entertainment 
for high school boys and girls. 


BARBARA CARTER* 


CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD. 


By James KELLAR. Doubleday. Pp. 302. 
$2.00. 


A guide to careers that will give the indi- 
vidual a chance to contribute to religious and 
social betterment. Written by the Catholic 
priest who founded the lay group known as 
The Christophers. 

i. J. &. 


THIS IS AMERICA. Edited by Max J. 
HERzBERG. Pocket Books. Pp. 364. $0.25. 


Selections from American literature that 
“reveal these United States.”’ Sections: ‘This 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


Fair and Great Land,” “The Founding and 
Making of America,’ “War and Peace,’ 
“Seven Great Americans,” “Fact and Fancy,” 
“Our Young People.” A Teen-Age Book Club 
selection. 

Lj. &. 


Reprints 


PIVOT MAN. By Dick Frrenp.icn. Pocket 
Book Jr. Pp. 250. $0.25. Illustrated. 


The story of basketball star Vard Ransom, 
who succeeded on the court but not in his col- 
lege life—until he learned what sportsmanship 
meant and how to control his emotions. Teen- 
Age Book Club selection. 


BUCKSKIN BRIGADE. by Jim KJELGAARD. 
Pocket Book Jr. Pp. 310. $0.25. Illustrated. 
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Stories about the men (unknown by name 
but important) who blazed trails in America, 
from 1506 to 1844. 


MUSTANG. By Tuomas C. HINKLE. Pocket 
Book Jr. Pp. 186. $0.25. Illustrated. 


The story of a stolen horse and his many ad- 
ventures before his return to his rancher-owner. 
Highly successful in its original edition. 


COW DOG. By Nep AnpReEws. Pocket Book Jr. 
Pp. 197. $0.25. Illustrated. 


Rustling, arson, and the hunt for the 
criminal in the West—all built around the loyal- 
ty of a dog to his cowboy master. 


THE BLACK ARROW. By Rosert Louis 
STEVENSON. Pocket Book Jr. Pp. 337. $0.25. 
Illustrated. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


BROKEN ARROW. Filmstrip of 110 frames. 
Instructional Films (330 W. Forty-second 
St., New York 18, N.Y.). $5.00. 


The pictures in this filmstrip were selected 
from thé original negative of the recent Holly- 
wood film, Broken Arrow. In the process of 
selection, subthemes of the original movie have 
been eliminated, and this strip with its ac- 
companying script (reading time: 20 minutes) 
centers around the theme of “race conflict in 
our great Southwest.” In brief, it tells the 
story of Cochise, an Apache chief, and Tom 
Jeffords, a ‘‘white-skinned American,” and 
how they brought about peace between an 
Apache tribe and a group of white settlers in 
1870. 

This filmstrip will probably be most useful 
on the secondary-school level for two purposes. 
First, it can be used in studying racial conflicts 
as an aspect of human behavior. Second, this 
filmstrip and similar ones to follow can be used 
effectively as tools for studying film art as an 
important medium of literary experience in our 
time. 

The idea of abstracting educationally useful 
materials from recent theatrical films and mak- 
ing them available to classrooms in relatively 
inexpensive filmstrip form is a good one. In- 
structional Films, Incorporated, will continue 
to produce such filmstrips. A filmstrip derived 
from The Titan (the fine film about Michel- 


angelo) is currently available, and a filmstrip of 
How Green Was My Valley will shortly be 
marketed. The project merits support. 


Louis FoRSDALE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY. By T. S. Ettor. 
12-inch LP records, four sides. Decca 
Album DX-100. $11.90. 


The New York cast, led by Alec Guinness in 
the role of the psychiatrist-mystic, offers ninety 
minutes of Eliot. Readings are for the most 
part excellent, and the recording, despite one 
change of scene not clearly enough marked, is 
good. The long-playing records permit fewer 
breaks in continuity and add to the illusion. 
Eliot’s lines, as usual, are far more appealing 
when heard than when read silently. Though 
a somewhat condensed form of the acting ver- 
sion, the album allows for ample development 
of the main characters. It is possible that the 
editing, which reduces the attention afforded 
minor characters, has resulted in bringing the 
major personalities into more memorable focus. 
If any metaphysical import intended by Eliot 
was lost in the process, it was not apparent 
to this reviewer. Better-than-average seniors 
should find The Cocktail Party an entertaining 
basis for worth-while class discussion. 

ELS. 
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room SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Some new samples of this much needed service 
25¢-35¢ reprint editions for schools 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC Here’s an answer to the many requests from teachers for more 


: plays in 25¢ editions. This classic drama appears in this pocket- 
Bri geo re i sized edition at the time when the fine Stanley Kramer motion 
. . picture, starring José Ferrer, is re-popularizing this world fa- 


25¢ each mous play. 


POCKET HISTORY A new revised edition which extends the story of our country to the 
OF THE UNITED STATES present. These 512 pages make one of the most satisfactory, inform- 
Allan Nevins & Henry S.Commager tive and useful books a person can have. This authoritative history is 


: being widely translated and distributed abroad. 
35¢ each 


THE MAN WHO This dean of science fiction writers has given authority, research, and 
SOLD THE MOON narrative skill to his specialty. Here are four of his best incredible and 
Robert A. Heinlein fascinating tales about the world of the future. Excellent for students 
who are reluctant to read for pleasure. 
25¢ each 


Use coupon below fo obtain a list of 50 NEW titles available 
to schools in 25¢-35¢ editions. 


BIG DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS FOR 25¢-35¢ BOOKS 
FROM SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Discount 25¢ titles 35¢ titles 
Schedule 3,000 or more asstd. books—17¢ ea. 3,000 or more asstd. books—24¢ ea. 
2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—1 8¢ ea. 2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—25¢ ea. 
1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—1 9¢ ea. 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—26¢ ea. 
200 to 1,000 asstd. books—20¢ ea. 200 to 1,000 asstd. books—27¢ ea. 
50 to 200 asstd. books—22¢ ea. 50 to 200 asstd. books—30¢ ea. 
1 to 50 asstd. books—25¢ ea 1 to 50 asstd. books—35¢ ea. 


iiesiihicalaaaai SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Enclosed find [Jcheck [JM.O. Schl. Purchase Order 
Total amount enclosed, figured at discounts $ 
copies B 859 CYRANO DE BERGERAC . . 25¢ each 
USE COUPON e copies P 195 POCKET HISTORY OF U.S. . 35¢ each 
copies A847 MAN WHO SOLD THE MOON. 25¢ each 


; Please send [_] complete standard list of pocket-sized books. 
to order above titles and to get free J new list of 50 titles recently added. 
annotated and categorized lists of 

over 250 titles in 25¢-35¢ editions, —!, 
recommended for school use. I 
School Addr 


City 


No Mailing Charges 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


10.000 entries 
‘ink Wagnatle 
udents 
: 3 x 
$4.75 thumb indexed ie 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 £. 24th st. © New York 10, N.Y. 


BOOK I... 
BOOK II... 
BOOK III... 


already tried and approved 


AND NOW BOOK IV of 


Conquest 


Literature-Reading Skills 


by GEORGE W. NORVELL and CAROL HOVIOUS 


The conQuEst series represents a new approach to the making of literature 
anthologies for grades 7 through 10, both in the anthology proper (Part I) 
and in the special skills units (Part II). The selections had to pass three 
tests: (1) student approval; (2) adult critical approval; and (3) grade level 
of vocabulary and interest. Scientific testing of more than 50,000 boys and 
girls of every sort in cooperation with 625 teachers during a period of twelve 
years resulted in these selections. The conquest books are the only antholo- 
gies on the market to have been based on an actual study of this type. 
Specialists in reading agree: give youngsters what they want to read and 
they will read and enjoy reading. This is the great strength of the conquest 
books. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK ae 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO Rk 
DALLAS LONDON A\ 


